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(“And he made as though he would have gone farther.”) 


Not till they urged that he would stop he tarried— 
He who so little while before had carried 

Up Calv’ry road that cross—oh, deathless dying! 
Oh, little city made immortal, lying 

Amidst the pleasant hills. Thrice-blessed city! 
Oh, little friendly house thrown wide in pity 

For his dear feet to enter. Ever after 

Did rooms of yours, your every wall and rafter, 
Hold echoes of his steps—his sweet words spoken? 
Your lovespread table where the bread was broken 
By his white hands—the plates he touched, the pitcher— 
They made you through all after-years the richer ? 


To-day, O risen Christ in snowy vesture, 

We, too, would claim thy presence. Make no gesture 
As one who, smiling, lingers but a minute. 

That home is blest indeed that has thee in it; 

And ours implores thee, craves thee—we confess it. 
Oh, enter each wide-open room and bless it. 
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Can We Have a Spiritual Headquarters? 


“The Impatience of a Parson” has hit 
the bulls-eye of public interest. Its 
American sales are mounting through 
edition after edition, and it is easily the 
most discussed book in clerical circles on 
both sides of the Atlantic. Dick Sheppard 
has expressed perfectly an emotion that 
lies in the heart of hundreds of thousands 
who agonize over the impotence of the 
church. While the bishops—exactly as 
he predicted—try to mitigate the effect of 
his book with condescending phrases 
about the author’s lack of poise, new 
readers flock to the book counters every 
day, and as they read cry, ‘“‘He’s right! 
He’s right! The man is eyerlastingly 
Tights eee 

The astonishing feature of this Sheppard 
proposal is that its author should take 
bishops so seriously. By what reading 
of history, or by what sort of personal ex- 
perience, has this prophet of London been 
able to persuade himself that bishops are 
the people to look to for the salvation of a 
sleeping church? We have nothing against 
bishops. We regard them as highly useful 
officers in the complicated organizations 
of which they area part. So are the secre- 
taries and presidents and superintendents 
and all the other dignitaries of all the other 
communions. These men generally have a 
definite administrative work to do, and 
they do it with far greater faithfulness 
and effectiveness than is sometimes real- 
ized. But by what mental twist has Mr. 
Sheppard been able to make himself be- 
lieve that administrative officers of this 
kind will ever endanger the institutions 
they administer by committing them to 
radical—and as Mr. Sheppard himself 
admits, perhaps self-destructive—courses 
of action? 

What great spiritual adventure ever 
came out of a church headquarters? The 
whole history of Christian advance is, 
in essence, the story of the uprising of 
prophets and pioneers—like Mr. Sheppard 
—against headquarters. Mr. Sheppard, 
had he lived in the first Christian century, 
could have appealed to the Twelve at 
Jerusalem on behalf of the pagan Roman 
world until the day of his death, but it took 
a free spirit like Paul to overcome the 
institutional prejudices of even that very 
young institution. The difference between 
church reformation in the hands of church 
dignitaries and in the hands of prophets 
is the difference between the Council of 
Trent and the work of Luther. Even 
in these modern times, the one significant 
outward thrust of the church—its foreign 
missions—has been made, every step of 
the way, by men in the ranks who were 
frequently bitterly opposed by the re- 
sponsible authorities. Carey went to 
India in the face of the scorn of his elders. 
The members of the Haystack band 
fathered missions in America despite an 
opposition so virulent that they were 


forced to keep the record of their meetings 
In cipher: 9. 6s 

Reform does not come from above down. 
It grows from below upward. Reform is 
not a business of bishops and archbishops. 
It is a business of obscure folk fired with 
divine energy. That, in cold fact, is the 
principal reason why we make such little 
progress toward doing away with the 
scandal of our divisions in the church. 
Church unity is an ideal to which we all 
give lip service. But we have somehow 
accepted the notion that church unity, 
when it comes, will be a gift handed down 
to the communions from their great ec- 
clesiastics. Accordingly, our conferences 
seeking unity are pleasant gatherings of 
elderly church officials—some in miters, 
some in gaiters, some with nothing more 
formal than a fat-stuffed brief case—but all 
steeped in sectarian division and all carry- 
ing sectarian obligations which make 
them nimble-tongued dialecticians, but 
not much more. Church unity is not going 
to come that way. If such conferences 
can help to clear aside some of the ob- 
stacles, all well and good, and the more of 
them the better. But unity will finally 
grow from below upward. It will come 
from the myriad towns where Christians 
are growing weary of the scandal of divi- 
sion perpetuated in the separation of 
neighbors at the table of the Lord, and 
will themselves unite. 

So it is with church reforms of every 
kind. The church official, by whatever 
name he may be called, has a great work to 
do. But by its very nature he is estopped 
from imperiling the institutional interests 
committed to his keeping. When, there- 
fore, the desire to make our corporate 
Christian life anew, according to some 
better pattern revealed in the fellowship 
of Christ, takes hold on us, we betray our 
own dreams if we leave them to the tender 
mercies of the administrators. Mr. Shep- 
pard, if he seeks a new Church of England, 
will have to look elsewhere than to Lam- 
beth. He will have to look into the com- 
mon life of the parishes of England. Re- 
form does not wear gaiters.—The Christian 
Century. 


* * 


ORDINATION OF O. E. BRYANT 


The Universalist church in South Paris, 
Maine, was the scene of a unique ordina- 
tion service on Sunday evening, April 1, 
when Ordell E. Bryant, who has been 
serving the church as pastor for about 
fifteen months, was set apart for the work 
of the ministry. 

The sermon was delivered by Rey. Al- 
fred V. Bliss, State Superintendent of 
Congregational Churches, and the pastors 
of the three other churches in South Paris, 
Congregational, Baptist and Methodist, 
took part in the service. Rev. Pliny A. 
Allen, of the Universalist church in Nor- 

(Continued on page 477) 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His Son, 
Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


POST LENT DEVOTIONS 

NOUGH of the “old Nick,” or original sin, or 

whatever we call it, is left in most of us so that 

we find it easier to do things when we do not 

have to. Parish calls for example. The ones we like 

best to make are the ones where people are not con- 

tinually throwing it up against us that we have not 
called. 

In the same way, after Lent some of us may 
find it delightful to pay special attention to deepen- 
ing the spiritual life—the thing we were supposed to 
be doing in Lent. 

Before or after Lent the deepening does not get 
below the surface unless there be delight in it. 

A long vista of days opens now before us—days of 
spring, summer, autumn, and then winter again. 
All ought to be days of religious meditation, prayer, 
reading, good works. Let every man take his own 
path, but let us all see if we can not make some dis- 
coveries along spiritual lines. 

* * 


THE BUILDING STONES FOR WASHINGTON 
Y the time this issue of the Leader reaches our 
B people “I Am a Building Stone in the Uni- 
versalist National Memorial Church, Wash- 
ington, D. C.,’’ will be in the mails. East and West, 
North and South, beautiful little circulars looking 
like building stones will go to our people to say that 
this church will be their home church in Washington, 
and that we want all of them to put in one or more 
building stones at ten dollars each. The name of the 
builders will go in the book of memory to be kept in 
the church, and a beautiful black Bakelite representa- 
tion of a building stone 3 1-4 by 2 1-2 by 1 1-2 will be 
sent as a symbol of participation in the work. 

We hope that all Universalists will join in this 
movement. To be sure those who belong to parishes 
already in the Five Year Program will not receive 
these circulars unless the parish asks for them. All 
ministers, however, are getting information about this 
movement. 

We were struck by the remark of one minister 
whose church is doing much more than its quota in 
the Five Year Program. He said: ‘Our folks would 
be sorry not to have a chance to join this ‘Builders’ 


movement.” We were struck by the remark of a 
layman also: “You say you are not going to circu- 
larize churches already in the Five Year Program 
unless the minister is willing. Well, how about me? 
I would resent any minister speaking for me. -I will 
do my own ‘turning down’ when I have to. But I 
propose to be in this.” 

It is a good plan and it has back of it a beautiful 
thought, and the movement ought to do more for the 
Universalist National Memorial Church than any 
single thing thus far. At least let us help it with our 
good wishes. And if we can take a whole wall of 
building stones so much the better. 

* * 


THE DAUGHTERS—IT IS TO LAUGH 

ILLIAM ALLEN WHITE of Kansas, editor 
of the Emporia Gazette, author of a long list 
of books without a dull one among them, 
prominent Republican and delegate to Republican 
national conventions, is laughing heartily in print 
over finding himself down on the black list of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution as a sociale 
ist. Like Bishop Anderson, he is not considered 

“desirable’’ as a speaker for patriotic affairs. 

“Of course the next administration of the D. A. 
R.,” said Mr. White, “‘will pick up the spilled beans 
and stop the guffaws which are the D. A. R.’s portion 
to-day.” 

We like the D. A. R. and respect the good work 
they have done. We have seen administration after 
administration come and go, and practically always 
the officers have been fine women, intelligent, high- 
minded and patriotic. 

The D. A. R. had a perfect right to pass a reso- 
lution in favor of a big navy. The president-general 
equally has a right to support any form of military 
and naval preparedness she thinks necessary, but when 
she directly or indirectly assails the motives of pa- 
triotic citizens who do not believe in a high degree of 
military or naval preparedness, and attempts to put 
her organization back of a system of proscriptions, 
she simply makes herself and the organization she 
represents ridiculous. Mrs. Anderson, wife of Bishop 
Anderson, did a fine thing in standing up before the 
Daughters of the Revolution in Massachusetts and 
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demanding by what right any official of the D. A. R. 
put her husband on such a list. Our only objection 
to her action was that she was serious about it, and 
the situation called for hilarity. 

Here is a straight, fine, up-standing man, patriotic 
to the core—a Methodist bishop—blacklisted because 
he does not toe the mark according to the ideas of 
small-minded people holding temporary power. It 
is not a laughing matter for Daughters proud of their 
fine old organization. For the rest of us it is to laugh. 

* * 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


F any one of us were out of work, and could not 
get work, and if we had families to support, what 
would we think about society as it is organized 

to-day? We probably would think that it was wrong. 
No matter how loyal we might be to the Republican 
or the Democratic Party under normal conditions, 
we would vote for anybody who we believed would 
change such conditions. 

Estimates vary, but within a week a United States 
Senator asserted that between eight and nine mil- 
lion wage earners are out of employment in the 
United States. If it were four million it would be 
serious. If it were one million—heads of families— 
it still would affect four or five million people. If it 
were ten thousand, or ten hundred, or ten, and we 
could visualize them, it would seem tragic to us. 

The estimate of the Labor Bureau Inc. of 4,000,- 
000 out of work in the United States has been revised 
upward to 5,790,000. Secretary of Labor Davis 
recently made an estimate of 1,870,000. The National 
Association of Manufacturers cites 1,078 establish- 
ments where employment has gone up 1.24 per cent 
in the past year. Probably the Senator who es- 
timated 8,000,000 was as much above the correct 
figure as the professional optimists are below it. 

The quickest way to turn men into socialists or 
even into ‘‘reds” is to compel them to face unemploy- 
ment. It means not only hardship, it means complete 
alteration of the life plans for the children—closing 
the door of education and opportunity to some un- 
usually promising boy or girl. It often means death 
to some member of the family that is handicapped. 
Quite true, social service agencies work to prevent 
such deaths, but a proud people of the old stock of 
laborers will not seek such help. 

It is far from our purpose to try to tell the way 
out, but we have no hesitancy in saying that a way 
out there is and that it must be found. We say also 
with little fear of contradiction that such an efficient 
people as we claim to be will have to make good in 
this problem or give up calling ourselves efficient. 

There is too much of a disposition on our part to 
shrug our shoulders over a problem of this kind and 
imagine that it will right itself. It may right itself, 
but that will not pay for the suffering or bring back 
the dead. It may not right itself. There is a new 
factor. What any of us have to offer to society is 
more than a commodity. It must not be thought of 
as just a commodity. We are a body of men and 
women with inalienable rights of life, liberty, liveli- 
hood and the pursuit of happiness. Call it paternalism 
or call it socialism, the principle is sound that any man 
who offers himself to society to earn his bread must 
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be given a chance by society, or else society must 
carry him. For society to choose to carry him is the 
most stupid thing society can do. Doles and sub- 
sidies are damning to manhood. The machinery of 
society to-day is tested by what it does to manhood. 
There is much that can be done to give men work by 
building roads, bridges, parks. If that means heavier 
taxes, then we must face it. But an alternative would 
be to see if we can not cut somewhere else. War- 
ships of course we must have for insurance, but is 
there any insurance comparable to a strong, con- 
tented, virtuous, laboring population? 

With one of the ways out we shall deal next week. 
Here we merely insist that a great start will be made 
if we wake up to the fact that the problem exists and 
that a part of Christian duty is to find a solution. 


* * 


APPALLING FAMINE IN CHINA 


HE following was received from the Federal 
Council as we were going to press: 


A cable message from the Famine Relief Commis- 
sion of Peking just received by the Federal Council of 
Churches, New York, states that according to reports 
from missionaries in the northwestern part of the Prov- 
ince of Shantung appalling famine conditions prevail. 
The situation, which has been growing worse for many 
months, is now so bad that nine-tenths of the population 
are reported to be eating unwholesome food substitutes. 
A half million people are actually starving and 4,000,000 
more face similar conditions in the next two months. 
Deaths are increasing. Men have abandoned their 
homes and gone to Manchuria in search of work. Chil- 
dren are being offered for sale; boys of six selling, in 
some instances, for twelve silver dollars, the equivalent 
of five dollars American currency. 

Some hundreds of thousands of dollars, which have 
been available during the winter for carrying on relief 
work, are now completely exhausted, so that relief 
agencies find themselves without funds to carry on even 
the meager relief work which had been conducted by 
various missionaries at their own stations and by other 
agencies. The International Famine Relief Commis- 
sion has surveyed a number of projects for road con- 
struction and river conservation in order to give employ- 
ment to famine sufferers, but finds itself entirely with- 
out resources necessary to carry on this work. 


* * 


THE OIL SCANDALS 


N an article in the World To-morrow Prof. Jerome S. 
Davis not long ago severely castigated the re- 
ligious weeklies of the United States for their 

supineness, indifference and perhaps moral cowardice 
in the matter of the oil scandals in Washington. Some 
of the brethren of the editorial fraternity rather 
sharply took issue with Professor Davis, and justly 
pointed to their files as evidence of the fearless de- 
mand they had made for honesty in high places. 

We have felt that our position on some of these 
grave scandals might well be assumed and we have not 
wanted to prance out ahead of a procession that was 
well under way, beating our toy drum and claiming 
the procession as our procession. Nor have we felt 
that the blackest criminal was not entitled to his full 
day in court unhampered by an effort on our part to 
influence a verdict. Lest]Professor Davis, however, 
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think we are ignorant, timid or evil, we will say for ' 


his benefit and for the benefit of others that we are 
saddened profoundly by the oil scandal. - The Su- 
preme Court of the United States has spoken and 
we know that in the opinion of that august body 
the oil leases were tainted with fraud and corrup- 
tion. 

With the deep underlying motive of Professor 
Davis’s article we were and are in full sympathy. 
The mass of us are asleep. We need to be aroused. 
“God’s in His heaven, all’s well with the world,” 
except in spots, and those spots smell to high heaven. 

The late Senator Robert M. LaFollette for a 
time was a voice crying in the wilderness on this oil 
business, but he has been amply vindicated. The 
courage, persistence and high ability of Senator 
Walsh and his colleagues we believe are now appre- 
ciated by the great body of our people. 

Whoever it helps and whoever it hurts are second- 
ary matters. Without fear or favor the investigation 
must go on to the end. 

* * 


THE FORESTS AND THE TREES 


F we had the tongues of men and of angels or the 
pen of Burroughs we should like to make men 
take a good look at trees and perhaps see them 

as they have not seen them before. If they did, they 
would love them, fight their battles, insure their fu- 
ture. 

If all the ministers of the United States themselves 
should become lovers of noble trees and try to make 
their congregations love them too, there would be 
little need of American Forest Week. Every week 
would be one. 

The President of the United States has issued a 
proclamation setting apart April 22-28 as forest 
week, “for public discussion of our forests and what 
must be done to safeguard and restore them.” The 
government of Canada concurrently is observing a 
similar week. 

One-quarter of our soil the President tells us is 
better adapted to forests than to anything else, and 
much of it already is idle because of fires and de- 
structive logging. In spite of measures of fire pro- 
tection there were eighty thousand bad forest fires 
last year. The President ably sets forth the practical 
considerations involved. 

“To make our vast empire of forest land fully 
productive of continuous crops of timber will have 
momentous consequences in our national life,” he 
says. “It will give agriculture the advantage of a 
new valuable crop. It will afford permanent employ- 
ment to millions of men in the forest industries. It 
will provide raw materials for many industries. It 
will furnish traffic for our railroads. It will maintain 
foreign and domestic commerce. It will restore our 
forests as conserves of soil and water, and as givers of 
health and pleasure to our people. We already have 
made a beginning in forest renewal; but the task is 
stupendous, and we should permit no satisfaction 
over what has been done to blind us to the magnitude 
of what remains to be done.” 

The American Forestry Association, 1523 L. St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C., and its magazine, American 


Forests and Forest Life, are doing yeoman service in 
creating sentiment for forest preservation. 

The Society for Protection of New Hampshire 
Forests is just now completing a fund of $400,000 
for the preservation of the forests of lovely Franconia 
Notch. ‘ 

The “Save the Redwoods League” of California 
has rescued from the logger’s axe some of the noblest 
trees which ever sprang from American soil. 

Our churches can take this subject into their 
pulpits without apology. Thought for the future— 
the generations as yet unborn—is the noblest of 
thoughts. In it lies the essence of Christianity. Pub- 
lic service of any kind broadly conceived is a step 
toward the brotherhood of man. 

And then in a sense the trees are our little brothers 
and sisters. Is there not one God and Father of us 
all? We do not ask that they be exempted from ser- 
vice any more than man, but we do ask that they be 
protected from assassination. Our ministers can help. 

' We could fill this journal with accounts of the 
ministry of trees to our higher natures. They make a 
large part of the beauty of the world. Sharply out- 
lined in winter against a deep blue sky, just touched 
with color in the spring or fully clothed in summer 
verdure, they are our priceless possession, whether we 
own the soil on which they stand or not. 

* * 


THE BEST AND THE WORST OF THE SOUTH 
HE Rey. Frank W. Pratt of Richmond, Va., 
At after great effort secured a moving picture 
theater in Charlotte, N. C., in which to de- 
liver the first of two Sunday afternoon lectures on the 
Bible. When he came to deliver the second lecture 
he found the doors barred. A crowd of 200 was dis- 
appointed. The story in full appeared in the Boston 
Herald and the Christian Register. The manager of 
one hall sought called up a Methodist clergyman, 
and then declined to rent it. The manager of the 
second one called up a Baptist clergyman, and like- 
wise declined. The manager of the third, a Jew, 
rented the hall for the first lecture but lost heart when 
he read that evolution was to be discussed. 

We are not disturbed by this intolerance. In 
fact, we are convinced that the fundamentalists of 
Charlotte, as so often happens, have made a sound- 
ing board for Dr. Pratt. His sermons will be printed 
and go to Charlotte by mail. The liberals almost 
certainly with this advertising will move on Charlotte. 
Even if they do not, the blow at freedom has been 
turned into a blow for freedom. A prominent lawyer 
of Charlotte gave out an interview printed in the 
Charlotte News in which he said: “Any newspaper, 
priest, minister, or group of persons or ministers who 
would deprive Dr. Pratt or any other reputable per- 
son of the right of free speech in order to advance any 
phase of orthodox religion is unworthy of the respect 
of any intelligent community, and in the last analysis 
is an enemy of religion.” Other citizens expressed 
similar sentiments, which were printed and carried 
into the homes of Charlotte where Dr. Pratt never 
would have been able to get a hearing. 

' There is a great field in the South for liberal reli- 


gion. 
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The Romance of Another Pioneer 
The Wilderness Home 
Joseph Henry Crooker * 


—=Ss10W it came about that my father went to the 

| new, small village of Minneapolis on the west 
side of the Mississippi River in the spring 
ez} of 1855, 1 do not know. The village of St. 
rer on the east side, was at that time quite a 


town. St. Anthony Falls were then a beautiful cas-° 


cade. My mother, with the two boys, myself and 
brother Edson, made the long journey there, with a 
friend, in May, 1856. In the autumn of that year 
the family moved into a log house some twenty-five 
miles west of Minneapolis, in what was known as the 
Big Woods, not far from one arm of Lake Minne- 
tonka. The house was larger and better than com- 
monly seen on the frontier: four rooms below and two 
chambers above, and boarded on the inside. It was 
built on a slight elevation overlooking a twenty-acre 
marsh. A brook (our neighbors called it a crick) 
ran by the house and through the marsh. We re- 
mained there for eight years—the days of my child- 
hood. From that point my memories became clear, 
connected, consecutive. 

I grew up among the majestic trees of a vast 
forest without underbrush, and I took a slight part 
in making a clearing and raising crops. Few now 
living in our land ever engaged in such primitive 
methods of agriculture: a wooden mold-board plow 
drawn by oxen; grain cut with a sickle and threshed 
with a flail. Meeting bear and seeing deer were com- 
mon in woodland walks. Partridges and ducks our 
most common game for the table. Making maple 
sugar our spring pastime—the only sugar we had. 
Our spending money came from digging ginseng 
(sold to China) and trapping mink and muskrat. 
Pork and poultry our chief meats. Eggs, milk, butter 
and cheese (home made) in abundance. All summer 
many berries and at all times vegetables. Corn bread 
chiefly—one winter no wheat flour at all, an early 
freeze having blocked navigation on the Mississippi. 
No railroads for some years. 

Our neighbors were few and distant, a mile or 
farther away, except two about half a mile. Nearly 
all were from the South, people who had kept on the 
frontier, like Lincoln’s family. Their ancestors 
had lived in Virginia, the Carolinas, Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky. Many of the younger had been born in In- 
diana. One of the nearest, Billy Cox, had moved 
westward every few years since a child. His log 
house was built without a nail or a screw. A man 
without book knowledge but with remarkable wit 
and wisdom, he was then over seventy, very vigorous 
and the best shot in that region. The other family 
were the Brandons, who were Hoosiers. In reply to 
my mother, Mrs. Brandon said, ““We moved here 


*Dr. Joseph Henry Crooker was born at Foxcroft, Maine, 
Dee. 8, 1850. His father had been principal of Houlton Academy. 
On his mother’s side he was descended from Elder Henry Cobb, 
who settled in Plymouth in 1625, and from four of the Mayflower 
Company. The family moved to Minnesota in 1856. 


from Goose Neck Creek Prairie, Hooppole Township, 
Posey County, Indiana, to get away from human 
varmints.”’ This statement was a source of merriment 
for along time in our family. 

These neighbors seemed very peculiar to Yankees, 
like my parents, as we probably did to them. Their 
twang was not our twang; their manners were not 
our manners; their ideas were not our ideas. Their 
talk was full of expressions never before heard: “Heap 
sight,” “mighty smart,’ “right smart chance,” “I 
reckon,” for our “I guess.”’ But they were honest, 
industrious, sober, pious. They were exceedingly 
friendly, always ready to help and to lend, and not 
slow to borrow. Their humor was crude but abundant. 
They observed the Sabbath, read their Bibles, and 
placed great emphasis on domestic morality. 

Into my early life many unusual incidents en- 
tered. The Sioux Indians had relinquished the Big 
Woods by treaty just before we located there. They 
had annually burned the underbrush to make the 
forest a better hunting ground for deer during the 
winter. In our day they had no right there, but they 
continued their hunting. A band of a hundred usually 
camped near us for several weeks during the winter. 
I remember only one Sioux word, ““Humper,” meaning 
moccasin. 

One day, while mother was preparing dinner, she 
looked up from the stove on hearing a gruff growl, and 
saw an Indian with his face flat against the window. 
I, standing near her, was paralyzed with fear. But 
she looked at him quietly for a moment with perfect 
self-possession, and then stepped to the door which 
opened into the adjoining room. She said in a low 
voice to my brother: ““There is an Indian at the win- 
dow. Bring in your rifle and load it but don’t notice 
him.” This he did with as much composure as she 
exhibited. With a laugh and a grunt the Sioux soon 
left. 

I still distinctly remember the deep impression 
which this incident made upon me—her perfect self- 
control, the wisdom of her action, the complete ab- 
sence of fear. I saw her in many other trying and 
dangerous situations, but she never lost her poise or 
courage. The bravest woman, in time of stress and 
strain, that I ever knew, and I never saw a man who 
was her equal in this respect. Experiences such as 
this—and there were many—gave me in those im- 
pressionable years a training of incalculable value. 
A dynamic exhibition of the heroic spirit in action is 
worth more than a thousand admonitions slipping 
easily from the tongue. 

In the middle of August, 1862 (when I was not 
yet twelve), came the Sioux Massacre, beginning 
near Mankato and New Ulm and spreading northeast, 
in which about two thousand whites were killed. We 
fled to St. Anthony and found shelter with a friendly 
family from Maine. Father was soon called to 
Chicago on business, and in a fortnight, when the 
danger had subsided, mother sent her two boys back 
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to the home in the Big Woods to look after the stock. 
It was a hot, dusty, thirsty walk of twenty-five miles. 
We reached Brandon’s (our nearest neighbor to the 
east) about sunset, very weary and hungry. That 
family had not left home, being hardened pioneers. 

At dusk we heard much shooting in the direction 
of a neighbor’s house a mile away, located on the 
mail road, a mere trail through the forest. We were 
sure that the Indians were killing the family. Prepa- 
rations were made for defense. This was not a new 
experience with these frontier people. Guns were 
loaded, ammunition arranged, doors and windows bar- 
ricaded, and a supply of water secured. Mrs. Bran- 
don made a bed for my brother and myself on the 
floor upstairs, and after we had gone to bed she knelt 
by my head and said: “When you wake up and hear 
the guns, don’t rise up but lie flat on your back so 
that the bullets will pass over you.” 

With these ominous words ringing in my ears, I 
soon went to sleep, being so completely exhausted by 
the long walk. But no Indians came. The gun-fire 
that we had heard came from a detachment of Union 
soldiers going west, who were celebrating a Federal 
victory of which they had just heard. 

For over a fortnight, brother and I occupied the 
house and cared for the stock, which the neighbors in 
our absence had looked after. It was there that I 
began my experiments as a cook. I remember my 
first johnnycake: meal, egg, sour cream, maple sugar, 
soda. A ravenous appetite made it delicious. We 
did not starve. In due time father and mother re- 
turned. But it was quite an adventure for two boys, 
less than twelve and sixteen years old, living alone 
in a wilderness. 

But the time of real danger, trying the soul, came 
the next summer (1863), while General Sibley was 
fighting the Sioux on the Dakota plains. During 
July and August, small groups of Indians (two and 
three) roamed through the Big Woods, for some pur- 
pose never understood, killing the whites only when 
discovered or attacked. Little Crow, who had in- 
stigated the massacre, was shot only a short distance 
from our house. In going about the forest (the un- 
derbrush had sprung up by this time), we often saw 
moccasin tracks in the sand and also twisted bushes 
which were signals to other Indians who might be 


about. Such things did not conduce to our peace of 
mind. 

Those were, indeed, trying days. We boys al- 
ways carried our rifles; but, strange to state, my 
father never shot game or carried a gun! Whenever 
any one left the house, there was a long, tender look 
in all eyes. Nothing was said, but we all realized, with 
a gripping of the heart-strings, ““We may never meet 
again.” It is not so hard to face an occasional danger. 
But the constant strain, day after day, the fear of 
attack and cruel death running through every hour— 
this was a terrible experience which only a real pioneer 
can appreciate. 

Permit a brief reference to a single incident, one 
of many which filled my young life and were ele- 
ments in my education. Late one summer afternoon 
I followed the brook that ran past our house and 
through the marsh in sight from our door, to bring 
home the cattle in the woods beyond. Here and there 
along the stream were bunches of willows and very 
tall grass with a few small trees. When I first heard 
the cow-bell it startled me, for it rang in a very un- 
usual manner—a steady rhythmic sound, unlike the 
intermittent clanging of a bell on the neck of a walk- 
ing or feeding animal. 

My suspicion was at once aroused. I recalled 
the many stories I had read and heard, describing how 
Indians in early Colonial days had for years lured the 
whites to cruel destruction by various deceptive 
devices. The longer I listened the surer I was that 
an Indian had killed the bell-cow, taken the bell and 
was in this way treacherously leading me to capture 
and a cruel death. 

After hesitating for a moment, I crouched with 
rifle ready to shoot, and crept slowly and noiselessly 
toward the sound. My heart was thumping hard. 
However, I was soon relieved. The bell stopped 
ringing and a steer, in advance of the bell-cow, came 
into sight. What had happened was this. The cow 
had stopped by a small tree and rubbed her head up 
and down to get rid of a woodtick and stop the itching. 
This gave the rhythmic sound to the bell. The thump- 
ing of my heart soon ceased, but my legs were so 
weak that I had difficulty in driving the cattle to 
the barnyard. 

(Next week, “My Early Training.’’) 


A Ray of Hope in Windy Weather 


Mabel Hill 


Grackles!—Six grackles in my garden gray 
Upon the old elm tree? 

It can not be to-day 

That grackles come to stay. 

That royal Saint, old Valentine, 

Came but a week ago, 

And little pussy-willows 

Still wrapped in snowy beds 

Have never once, the long months through, 
Stretched forth their fuzzy heads. 


But there they sit, I say, 

Six grackles—or is it seven? 
Expecting what this wintry day? 
To find Spring’s sky-blue heaven? 
Not they!—they know the sky! 


Chuck—chuck—chuck—chuck, 

I hear their hoarse, rough cry. 

They know the calendar by heart; 
Through mud and rain and sleet they dart, 
These chucking, croaking grackles. 


As heralds now, they play their part; 
Full soon a million grackles more 

In vast platoons the sky will soar. 

As feathered airships in full sail 

They search New England’s hill and dale 
For springtime nesting places. 

As heralds in my garden gray 

Upon the old elm tree 

They set me thinking of the Spring— 
Of things that are to be! 
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Religion and a Recreated Society 
Russell Henry Stafford * 


x BE live in an age out of breath, under a high 
‘| pressure civilization. I say “under” 
advisedly, for it would sometimes appear 
that our machinery runs us instead of the 
other way around. Even our culture is industrial. 
There is no leisure for the classics, and for conversa- 
tion and correspondence; our school curricula are 
crowded with “practical’’ courses, our talk is in a 
jerky commercial jargon, and every man’s ambition 
is to have a stenographer and use form letters. A 
challenging protest is voiced to-day against this pres- 
sure of the advanced and dominant Occident by the 
Eastern world, through such spokesmen as Rabin- 
dranath Tagore, in behalf of the slower and less com- 
fortable but more contemplative and appreciative 
type of living which still survives in the so-called 
“backward countries.”” And to that protest it is hard 
to find a reply, save to set ourselves seriously to the 
task of controlling the mechanism of this modern life 
in the interest of an enriched and serene experience, in 
possession of our material advantages rather than 
possessed by them. That undertaking comes especial- 
ly within the purview of the distinctly Christian 
mind. 

One transformation in viewpoint has been wrought, 
however, by this speeding up of existence under the 
industrial routine of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries, which must ultimately redound to the bene- 
fit of the world; that is, the demonstration of the 
solidarity of the human race. The barriers of space 
and prejudice which once severed the sections of our 
kind more effectively even than mountains and oceans, 
have been leveled by the ubiquitous penetrations of 
insistent large-scale commerce. Ifthe haze of romance 
over distant lands has been dispelled by the hard cold 
light of calculation upon sources of raw materials 
and markets for finished products, at least by that 
light we have come to see that every man is every 
other man’s brother, and that events in China, for 
instance, affect situations in Massachusetts, and 
vice versa, in such a way that no intelligent citizen 
of our planet can draw a provincial boundary about 
his concern for the course of public affairs. For 
better or worse, we have been driven out of corners 
and isolation to consider the forces engaged upon the 
broad field of the whole earth! 

This has greatly accelerated the development of 
sociology—the general science of society, which was 
born when the thinkers of the Victorian era (the 
brightest yet in the history of mind, which it is a sign 
of sophomoric lack of perspective to disparage) dis- 
covered society—that is, the distinctive constitution 
of men in groups, whereby the group itself has a be- 
ing, interests, rights and methods of procedure inde- 
pendently of the individuals who constitute it. And 
to-day people in general, as well as the scholars in the 
political and social sciences who have shown the way, 
are awake to the problems of the group, as it spreads 
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out in concentric circles from the family to embrace 
finally the whole brotherhood of man. 

Two of these problems are now dominant and 
pressing for early solution, with the menace of ex- 
plosions and destruction if they be not soon adequately 
handled: in the international arena, war, which despite 
the great war to end war may break out again at any 
moment in any one of a half-dozen theaters of dis- 
ruptive competition, and which, if it comes, can 
hardly fail to involve the whole system of relations 
now obtaining among the peoples in overwhelming 
ruin; and, within national frontiers, class—the re- 
crudescence of a divisive consciousness of solidarity 
at certain varying economic levels, such as capital, 
labor and the intelligentsia, and of conflict with fellow- 
citizens at other levels, even within nominal democ- 
racies, in spite of all our pretty talk about liberty, 
equality and fraternity. These problems of war and 
class, with many others of lesser import but almost 
equally urgent, are subjects of somber-hued reflection 
among all whose minds are quickened to discern the 
weighty issues of this difficult time. 

Our first instinct is to attempt to solve these 
problems of the group by group-action, that is, by 
political expedients. We would prevent war by a 
League of Nations, or by regional agreements of like 
character, or by treaties for the limitation of arma- 
ment, or by formal outlawry of war. We would ad- 
just and obviate class conflicts by some scheme of 
social organization, recommendations in this realm 
ranging all the way from a benevolent autocracy to 
the dictatorship of the proletariat. And to a degree 
we are quite right in desiring some action of this sort, 
whatever our opinions may be as to the plan to be ad- 
vocated. For the influence of group-action is potent 
and indispensable in forming a righteous public 
opinion and policy. For instance, the very existence 
of the Eighteenth Amendment and the Volstead Act 
is a powerful agent to discredit the iniquitous liquor 
traffic, removing the sanction of legal indulgence from 
its status in the mind of the individual. 

But this illustration will indicate the limitations 
of group-action. For these laws, though influential, 
are not enforcing themselves. All laws depend in the 
last analysis upon the good faith of those whose con- 
duct they are designed to govern. It is the function 
of society, by means of its pronouncements, to exert 
influence; and to direct and crystallize this influence 
is the business of politics. But it is the prerogative 
of the individual to create: the mightiest force in the 
world is the will of a man; the will of a man expresses 
the state of his conscience; and to determine that 
state, to administer, in other words, the fundamental 
region of human life, is the business of religion. The 
whole massive and impressive superstructure of civ- 
ilization rests finally upon religion, in control of the 
consciousness of individuals, as its basis. Without 
the steady, inconspicuous work of the churches with 
and upon individuals, this country of ours, with all 
its attainments and ideals, its history of noble effort 
and its promise of splendid fruition, would collapse 
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within a generation; without the program of an ag- 
gressive Christianity to redeem its progress from 
selfishness and at last to dedicate its forces, long mis- 
spent, to brotherhood, this world as we know it must 
within a half-century be rent by dissensions more 
awful than the sun has ever yet frowned down upon, 
and fall into the most appalling wreck of time. 

It is the realization of this immeasurable social 
responsibility which is behind the broad, statesman- 
like and masterful designs of evangelical Christianity 
to-day. These designs embrace the evangelization 
of the whole world. That means, most conspicuously, 
carrying the Gospel to all lands. This project of 
foreign missions is being executed not only by preach- 
ing the word of God where it has never before been 
heard in its high Christian form, but also, and quite 
as significantly, by ministries of healing and education 
in the name of Jesus. Nothing could be farther from 
the fact than the cartoon of the missionary in many 
lay imaginations, a narrow-minded, frock-coated 
preacher, thrusting an unwelcome new theology, with 
a code of novel and galling restrictions, upon defense- 
less primitive peoples. The actual missionary, such 
as our boards are now sending out, is a highly trained 
and intensely practical person, dedicating capabili- 
ties which might command infinitely greater material 
rewards in other fields to the stirring altruistic service 
of multitudes who in pain and darkness eagerly ac- 
cept the enlightenment and beneficence of the Chris- 
tian view of life. Heis not a bigot, but a sympathetic 
friend of those among whom he labors, recognizing 
all that their earlier culture has of enduring value, 
but seeking to clarify for them that moral ideal which 
lesser religions only adumbrate, and which is perfectly 
revealed in the universal Man and Saviour; and to 
invigorate that ideal by imparting intelligent appre- 
hension and consequent ability for manipulation of 
the divine principles of triumphant living. The mis- 
sionary is more and more clearly recognized by those 
to whom he goes as their true friend; for it is increas- 
ingly evident to them as well as to us that only as this 
clarified and invigorated moral ideal becomes dom- 
inant can those adjustments be made without disaster 
which are everywhere rendered imperative in our day 
by the insistent invasions of world-conquering West- 
ern industrialism. ; 

This ministry of the Gospel among aliens im- 
pinges upon our still rather insular consciousness by 
the striking presence of alien elements within our own 
borders. Even here in the North we have learned 
from recent labor migrations something of the dimen- 
sions of the negro problem—Africa within our doors; 
and, though we are still groping for the solution, we 
are agreed that it can be found only through a dis- 
tinetly Christian approach. On the Pacific Coast an 
Asiatic problem, closely paralleling the special burden 
of the South, though of course with several specific 
differences, continues to occasion anxiety, and must 
likewise be met, if at all, in the spirit of the Gospel. 
In New York more than a million Jews, most of them 
unassimilated by our civil order, constitute, if not 
a menace, at least a challenge, to accepted standards 
and procedure. All over the country, despite the 
recent restrictions upon immigration, are great num- 
bers of foreigners who do not as yet begin to under- 
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stand what we envisage in the concept of a Christian 
civilization, especially the multitudes from Southern 
and Eastern Europe, whose folkways are at almost 
every point at variance with our own, and whose re- 
ligion, in the forms in which they practise it, seems to 
us, at least, to be a mere baptized paganism. We 
have talked much, during and since the war, of Amer- 
icanization. Aside from the fact that we began this 
consideration at a regrettably late date, and the further 
fact that there has been more talk than action so far 
in this regard, it should be evident that Americaniza- 
tion as a mere propaganda for our separate national 
culture is of negative or negligiblevalue. It can b2worth 
while only as Americanization is made synonymous 
with Christianization, for all that has distinct value 
in our social life (as contrasted with much of which 
we ought to be ashamed) is an expression of the Chris- 
tian ideal. Thus the enterprise of foreign missions 
merges into that of home missions, as both underlie 
the undertaking to establish a just and humane status 
of the commonwealth of man. 

At another point the continents without Christ 
are moving up to our very gates—namely, in the per- 
sons of their advanced students, who come to America 
to complete their preparation for places of leadership. 
A few years ago a Chinese gentleman of eminent 
family and high training, a graduate student in a great 
American university, whom I had happened to meet 
socially, came to my study to seek information about 
our religion. He explained and demonstrated that 
he was well versed in the philosophy of his own country, 
but declared that in China he had never seen a mis- 
sionary, and that he had as yet been unable to dis- 
cover (save in puzzling printed summaries) just how 
Christians looked at things. When I add that he 
naively coupled certain utterances about the duty of 
Christian love with a scandalized observation of the 
lack of decorum in the relations of the sexes among us, 
and seriously suspected that this duty enjoined promis- 
cuity of personal affection, you will understand how 
aghast I was at his ignorance and misinformation, 
how hard I found it to discover where to begin my 
explanations. Now that gentleman’s plight illus- 
trates two phases of the current religious situation. 
First, it is evident that we must have more foreign 
missionaries, since it is still possible for an honest 
inquirer to be baffled in his investigations by the lack 
of them, in China and elsewhere. But second, and 
with still more pointed rebuke to us, one notes with 
humiliation that a non-Christian foreigner, speaking 
English, can live among us Americans for many 
months without finding even the rudiments of our 
faith made intelligible by our conversation and con- 
duct. It would appear, all too clearly, that we need - 
home missionaries—apostles for the conversion of 
America—quite as much as representatives of the 
Gospel in distant fields! 

I am disposed to give first place among our home 
mission tasks to work at the heart of the nation, that 
is, in the country, where the crops are grown which 
sustain our bodies, and whence come the boys and girls 
who upbuild our cities. While to an extent scarcely 
as yet realized the introduction of new types of farm 
machinery necessitates the relative depopulation of 
the countryside by reducing available means of liveli- 
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hood, yet the disproportionate numbers in this city- 
ward tide are recognized as a menace to living con- 
ditions in city and country alike; so we city people 
have been trying of late to popularize the slogan, 
“Back to the country.” Few of us go back, however, 
though we dream about the alleged Arcadian simplicity 
of rural acres, among our pampering urban comforts. 
What could be more romantic, in a sense more pathetic, 
or more suggestive of blissful ignorance, than the 
familiar spectacle of a clerk from the financial district 
reading a popular agricultural magazine in a subway 
train? But why do we not go back? Why do the 
boys and girls still leave the farm? Because, despite 
the R. F. D., country life is still in the main desperate- 
ly uninteresting, country people are still dull and 
dreadfully conservative. The consolidated school, 
however, is beginning to do something to retrieve 
the fallen fortunes of farm life by infusing new ideas 
and a broader neighborliness. But the modern, new- 
style rural church is doing still more. One of the 
most valuable social engineers in America is the up- 
to-date country minister, with special training for his 
job, supported in part by mission funds, working 
hand-in-hand with teachers and county agents, and 
at a more strategic point than they can reach, to stay 
the tide toward the cities, and to make the producers 
of our prime national commodity contented with their 
lot of hard and ill-paid work by banishing monotony, 
upbuilding fine, clean ideals, and organizing health- 
ful recreation; and serving as friend and practical ad- 
viser to his scattered community through the week, 
besides preaching on Sunday. If you want to find 
where the hope lies for country life to-day talk with 
Malcolm Dana about his Rural Church Movement, 
and you will not only learn the answer to that ques- 
tion, but also, I am confident, be kindled with en- 
thusiasm for this phase of home missions. 

The city presents two phases of this comprehen- 
sive task of evangelizing the homeland. First, on the 
outskirts of every city you will find districts populated 
by young married people who are buying their homes 
on the installment plan, doing their own work in the 
house and about the place, and raising fine families 
of sturdy young Americans. These people are the 
salt of the earth. Often they have come from well- 
to-do homes, and might be apartment dwellers down 
near the bright lights if they would; but they have 
the common sense to prefer to go slow, save, invest, 
and live on their way through the world amid the 
limited but substantial satisfactions of a community 
of settled home-owners, instead of mortgaging their 
future to sustain themselves in a whirl of costly gaiety. 
Such people need the church. Their children need it 
still more; and there is nowhere in the gardens of the 
Lord a lovelier flower-plot than a thriving suburban 
Sunday school. They deserve the church; for of such 
as these self-respecting home-makers is the Kingdom 
of God. But usually they can not afford the church 
without help. They would like to subscribe generously, 
but the ghost of the installment man arrests their 
pen as it hovers over the subscription-blank. So un- 
less a church is underwritten for them with mission- 
ary aid they will leave their letters in the big churches 
down town or in the little churches near the farm 
where they grew up, and will lapse—lamentably, and 


disastrously for young America in their neighborhood 
—into the inert mass of the unchurched. But give 
them a church building on a par with their homes in 
general appearance, and a minister who likes people, 
especially children, and is a good administrator, and 
see how they will respond, how (as mortgages are paid 
off) they will increase their contributions, how soon 
their church will become self-supporting! 

Leaving out of account the task of ministering to 
the ‘“down-and-outs,”’ for which highly specialized 
agencies are required, the other phase of home mis- 
sions in the city is at the other end of the car line from 
the suburbs, in the district away down town; where 
“transients” live in hotels, boarding houses and flats; 
whence the strong churches move out to be near their 
constituents as wealth flees up town before the en- 
croachments of trade. Who will look after the 
transients, after the big churches leave them behind? 
Or perchance do the transients deserve or need no 
care? Why, God made them; they marry and die, 
they sin and grieve and suffer, like settled inhabitants; 
they may themselves be settled inhabitants some 
day; and, after all, it is no crime to be on the wing, in 
this unsettled era. Something must be done for the 
left-overs. The bad places are all open to dwellers in 
hall-bedrooms over corner cafes. Bootleggers and 
dive-keepers never abandon the unshepherded mul- 
titudes. Ought not, then, the shepherds of Christ to 
be there? The day is dawning when in every city 
denominational funds on a large scale will be invested— 
preferably through an interdenominational pool— 
in down-town plants and staffs with sympathetic 
touch, virile message and comprehensive program, 
to save the floating population. 

Though not first, yet greatest of home mission 
tasks is that of Christian education. First, we must 
recognize the importance of providing adequate re- 
ligious leadership and instruction at private cost in 
connection with tax-supported institutions of the 
higher education, especially the great state uni- 
versities of the West. No Christian project could be 
more vital than to provide a constructive modern 
interpretation and representation of our faith for so 
promising a constituency of gifted youth as is to be 
found in these universities. Further, we must main- 
tain our concern for distinctively Christian colleges. 
For the small private college under the auspices of 
the church represents a distinct and indispensable 
element in American education: the supplementing 
of tax-supported institutions, to relieve that con- 
gestion in public classrooms which is imperiling the 
very foundations of sound learning in character- 
stimulating personal contacts; and the infusion of a 
strong, free Christian idealism into the general at- 
mosphere of scholarship, from avowedly religious 
sources. These schools should offer in every way the 
academic equivalent of training at the public expense; 
that they do not fail in this aim would seem to be 
indicated, not only by technical surveys of their 
equipment, but by the contributions they make from 
the ranks of their graduates to the front ranks of 
the professions and of public life in this country. 

I have tried to give the characteristic interests 
of our missionary programs, foreign and home, their 
due setting in the world-scale as a part of the under- 
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taking of religion, for which it alone is competent, 
to direct the creative consciences of men in line with 
the requirements of that new and better, that re- 
created and redeemed society or world-order for which 
the whole race longs, and which we have been taught 
to call “the Kingdom of God.’ May we be inspired 
of the Eternal King to resume our interest in our 
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several Christian tasks, and to carry them on to suc- 
cess, not as fragments unrelated, but as segments 
complementing one another, in a full-orbed whole, 
which is the divine plan for the redemption of human- 
ity, socially and individually. So shall we find strength 
and joy through vision, and our work be better done 
in a brighter light from Heaven. 


Liberal Religion in the South’ : 


Opportunities and Obstacles 
George A. Gay 


SqIBERAL religion, as the phrase is generally 
accepted, always challenges thought, pro- 
vokes discussion, and stimulates debate, 


of ae majority, refuses to be subordinated to organ- 
ized religion, and teaches that there is no final revela- 
tion—that fresh light is at all times to be expected. 
The religious liberal is, for these reasons, an inde- 
pendent, a champion of new ideas, and a heretic. 

We are interested to discover, if possible, what 
opportunities and obstacles face liberal religion in 
the South, because it is interesting as well as important 
for us to study the results of the impact of this free, 
this positive, this disturbing interpretation of re- 
ligion upon the indigenous mental, social, and emo- 
tional life of this region. 

If we are to study the situation to the best ad- 
vantage, it may be well for us to glance at the general 
religious conditions which prevail. We find, then: 

1. An extension of intellectual training, called 
education, and an accompanying loss of confidence 
in the creedal statements of the prevailing faith. 

2. An increase of wealth, and a loss of reverence. 
Where there is plenty of gold there seems to be no 
room for God. Why should we worship an unseen 
Deity when an ever-present, visible metal stamped 
with Caesar’s image supplies all our needs? 

3. Wars, echoes of wars, and wide-spread dis- 
illusionment, cynicism and despair. Idealism is 
unpopular in many quarters, and religion is regarded 
as futile in the face of disaster. 

4, International unrest and confusion. 

5. The barrage of the cult of the ‘“‘seamy-side”’ 
directed against every heroic figure, every historical 
epoch, and every time-honored institution. The 
stream of human life is everywhere muddied by this 
unclean material. 

6. The church adopting the high-powered sales- 
manship of trade and crying its wares aloud upon the 
street corners. 

7. The universal use of the automobile convert- 
ing Sunday into a day of travel and picnics, with a 
consequent loss of attendants upon the services of 
worship. 

8. The radio bringing the music and the message 
from the fashionable city churches to the lowliest 
peasant’s home. 

9. The defection of the young people. Once 
youth crowded the pews, now youth may flock to the 


*Address delivered at Chattanooga, Tenn., Feb. 29, at the 
Mid-South Federation of Religious Liberals. 


Sunday school, but it deserts the service of worship. 
More serious is the attitude of antagonism, of defiance, 
of contempt for all things which smack of religion. 

10. The universal critical spirit which spares 
nothing and which specializes in the defects of the 
church, the ministry, and of organized religion. 

11. Loosening home-ties. Not only does the 
automobile take young people and adults away from 
church, it also takes them away from the home. 
The children spend so much time in school, on the 
athletic field, at the movies, and at parties, that they 
are home only to eat and sleep. The influence of the 
home is thereby greatly lessened, especially in the 
cities. 

12. The revolt against all forms of restraint. 
There is a desire for freedom which will brook no 
interference. The ideal person among many groups 
is not the self-controlled individual, but the man who 
places no curb upon speech, appetites, and actions. 
An increase of crime is inevitable in a Bosiet) which 
thus popularizes license. 

18. The relegation of the Ten Garmiandnastita 
and the Sermon on the Mount to the attics where 
antiques are stored. These are out-of-date. 

14. The weight of numbers. This is a “go- 
getting’’ time, and numbers are esteemed of supreme 
importance. The crowd dominates most situations, 
and the appeal of the demagogue was never so power- 
ful and successful. Minorities are unpopular. 

15. Desire for Christian unity. The wastefulness 
of the present competitive type of religious activity 
is observed, and there is a demand for less competition 
and more companionship, less insistence upon dif- 
ferences and more emphasis upon agreements. 

16. Desire for world-peace. This same distaste 
for over-lapping and unhappy prejudices finds ex- 
pression in a wide-spread yearning for world peace, 
real brotherhood among all peoples, the abolition of 
war. 

17. The enormous multiplication of newspapers, 
magazines and books, and the reading of these by 
millions in all parts of the world. 

18. A marked tendency to accept the contention 
of the religious liberal that there is no infallible book, 
and to fraternize with all on the basis of faith in God 
and brotherhood. We may not expect conservatives 
in religion to admit that this condition prevails, but 
we may observe it if we watch with care. 

19. Despite this, the line of cleavage in modern 
society is sharply drawn between two dominant 
attitudes—the authoritarian and the independent. 
The great majority of people depend upon the au- 
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thority of a person, a book, or an institution for their 
religion and their politics. An influential minority 
refuses to accept any statement unless it is supported 
by factual evidence. 

20. And yet humanity is just the same as it has 
always been: it has the same heart-break, the same 
perplexities, the same sorrows, the same sins, the same 
ambitions, the same defeats, the same desires for light, 
for learning, for leadership, for assurance, and for 
comfort. This great family of man mills about like 
an immense flock of sheep, driven by its fears, over- 
whelmed by its problems, overawed by the unknown. 

Can we justify the goodness of God under modern 
conditions? How may we abolish poverty? What 
methods shall we employ to bring about industrial 
peace? Why do the innocent suffer? Why do men 
sin? Is there any assurance of the continuance of 
personality beyond the grave? Is there a God? 
These are but a few of the questions which are troub- 
ling thoughtful people, and they are questions hoary 
with age. Humanity needs light on these varied 
matters. 

It will be seen from this review of the complex 
currents of our modern life that they are not all bad 
and not all good, but that all are significant. 

When we limit our view to the South, we find 
the same general situation prevailing, but the process 
of change has not gone as far as in the North. This 
more gradual surrender to modern tendencies, es- 
pecially of the more destructive type, is due in part 
to the fact that the South has an agricultural rather 
than an industrial civilization; that the educational 
facilities in the South are many years behind the 
advances made in the North (due in part to the im- 
poverishment following the Civil War); that the 
multitudes are still loyal to the churches and cherish 
great respect for religion; that there still is firm belief 
in many of the ancient dogmas; that there is a distrust 
of science and the scientific method; and that Southern 
people fear liberal religious ideas. 

But the same profound hungers, the same dis- 
tressing perplexities, the same desires for consolation, 
encouragement, guidance, certainty, peace, and moral 
victory are found in the South as elsewhere. When we 
deal with the relationship of liberal religion to the 
problems of human life we can not and must not for- 
get that we are dealing with human beings, and that 
no coldly intellectual attitude or remote outlook will 
bring solutions. The warm, kindly, helpful spirit is 
needful, the greatest sympathy is necessary, friendship 
and love are essential. 

We may sum up the conditions which obtain 
both generally and specifically under the headings of 
Confusion, Curiosity, Perplexity, Revolt, and Pes- 
simism; of course there is another side to the picture, 
but these are some of the principal elements of the 
problem for which we are seeking a solution. 

What, we may ask, does such a complex and 
serious condition demand? 

First of all, interpreters are necessary to make 
clear the significance of the changes which are occur- 
ring. We need leaders who shall help us to an under- 
standing of this age of transition, for such it undoubt- 
edly is. We are passing through a phase of civiliza- 
tion, and we stand on the threshold of new days. 


Faith is needed, the product of experience, em- 
ploying the fruits of religious and scientific progress 
to apprehend the idea of God in its immensity. As- 
tronomy, geology, psychology and biology, and Jesus 
of Nazareth combine to give us a conception of God 
at work in the world, sustaining a personal relation- 
ship with men. 

Faith in God is not enough, we must have a 
greater faith in man than has been cherished at any 
time. We are weak at this point to-day. The litera- 
ture of the idol-breakers has shattered our confidence 
in man as a being of infinite possibilities. We have 
concentrated attention upon the deformities, the 
enormities, the abnormalities of humanity, and have 
lost sight of the beauty and strength of mankind. 
A much greater sympathy because of a much more 
accurate knowledge of man is one of the pressing 
requirements of the present. 

A conception of universal brotherhood, of the 
enduring values of humanity regardless of color, 
race, or condition, is urgently demanded if we are 
to be delivered from domination by fixed ideas of su- 
periority and perfection. World-peace rests upon a 
basis of universal respect and honor. Twisting the 
Lion’s tail, baiting the Pope, despising the Chinese, 
denouncing the Russians, distrusting the Japs, boost- 
ing a big navy, will result in war, not peace, and a 
war-weary people do not desire any more bloodlet- 
ting with its accompaniment of propaganda, mis- 
representation, disease and chaos. 

The need for social and for self-control is vividly 
impressed upon us as we shudder at the thought of 
war. It is indelibly etched upon the mind as we 
observe the violation of law, the flaunting of consti- 
tuted authority, the frivolity of multitudes and the 
prevalence of abominable crimes. The individual and 
the group need an awakened conscience, a deeper 
sense of personal responsibility, a clear understanding 
of the consequences of moral anarchy. 

There is a demand for well-balanced characters, 
for poise, for courage, for understanding, for sym- 
pathy, for wisdom, to offset the depressionism, super- 
ficiality and irresponsibility so obvious wherever the 
trained observer penetrates beneath the surface of 
things. 

The right of the individual to differ, to be him- 
self, to think freely and fearlessly, and to live an un- 
trammeled life in obedience to high ideals and noble 
aims must be admitted. 

A conviction of the reality, vitality and essen- 
tiality of religion as one of the greatest forces for 
self-control, for social control, for peace, for individual 
emancipation, and for progress, is also demanded. 
And in this connection it is evident that important 
changes in religious thinking are inevitable and in- 
dispensable. New days demand new interpretations 
of the function of religion. 

The question we raise is this: Has liberal religion 
any contribution to make to meet these demands, to 
enter into this jumble of ideas and emotional states, 
and to bring light and order and confidence? 

Unless liberal religion can speak with authority 
at this juncture, it has no mission, no excuse for exist- 
ence. Weare forced to conclude that liberalism either 
has a great contribution to make, or it has none. > Let 
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us attempt to appraise its fitness to meet the de- 
mands of this troubled time. 

First of all, it is clear to any student of the situa- 
tion that one thing needed to-day is an open mind. 
The many discoveries which are placed before us 
make a closed mind an anomaly. Receptive spirits 
are indispensable if we are to know and to grow. 
Liberal religion from time immemorial has encouraged 
investigation, has believed that new areas of truth 
were always awaiting discovery, and has advocated 
a hearty welcome to new light. 

In the second place, it is evident that confidence 
in an 2nfallible authority outside of the man no longer 
prevails. Liberal religion shifts the seat of authority 
from without to the inner self, from an infallible book 
or person or institution to confidence in the testimony 
of the accumulated experience of humanity as that is 
weighed and accepted by the individual when he 
considers the fruitage of archeological, historical, 
scientific and religious discoveries. We build our 
faith, not alone on the Hebrew Scriptures and the 
Christian New Testament—we build it upon the 
entire past of humanity interpreted by the light of 
modern knowledge and upon the present experience 
of the individual. 

Thirdly, our review of the general conditions and 
of the situation in the South, must have convinced us 
that man to-day needs a conception of God that 
harmonizes with a growing knowledge of the meaning 
of life. An idea of God that was adequate to meet 
the demands of people living 5,000, 3,000, 1,000 years 
ago is inadequate to meet the demands of the age of 
steel, electricity and chemistry. Liberal religion 
provides us with an enlarging thought of God in 
harmony with the extension of our knowledge of the 
universe. 

The God of the galaxies of heaven revealed by 
the modern telescope is so much greater than the 
Jehovah who thundered on Sinai that there can be no 
comparison of the two ideas. 

Life is shot through with divinity. Every elec- 
tron throbs with His energy, every flower blooms for 
Him, every star reflects his glory, and every man in- 
carnates a portion of His spirit. This perplexed, hun- 
gry, restless race needs a new vision of God, a vision 
adequate to modern conditions. 

Once more, a conception of man as a progressive 
being is sorely needed. Not man sinking lower as a 
result of Adam’s fall, not man at his worst and that 
worst his real self as some of the books of the present 
would indicate—but man falling, rising again, strug- 
gling towards Christlikeness, man aspiring to per- 
fection, man climbing the heights, the new man, 
the god-man; such is liberal religion’s contribution to 
a pessimistic age. 

The inescapable Jesus the highest human charac- 
ter of the ages, the spiritual leader of the race, in whom 
are centered our highest hopes, our holiest aspirations 
—he is the Man we hope to become, the Humanity we 
pray to realize. 

We move on to think of evil, not as permanent, 
the product of malevolence incarnated ina personal 
devil, but to think of it as temporary, due to the im- 
perfection of this developing human being who is 
blundering towards a more stable, a nobler, a spiritual 


character. And that involves a conception of salva- 
tion achieved in character made perfect through trial. 
This is the achievement of a good life, rather than the 
attainment of a static bliss in a mythical paradise. 
Liberal religion insists that salvation is a process of 
enlightenment, and that the good of the individual 
is inviolably bound up with the good of all. 

Finally, liberal religion insists upon the right of 
the individual to be different from the mass, to achieve 
for himself, to rise by his own might, “to stand out con- 
spicuously as somebody worth while, rather than to 
be reduced to nonentity in the multitude untroubled 
by a spark. 

The spirit of liberal religion is individualistic, 
adventurous, eclectic, alert, courageous, confident, 
and as such it has a distinct and indispensable mes- 
sage for this age of transition, this time of perplexity, 
this day of despair. Men and women need affirma- 
tions instead of denials, awakening instead of repose, 
stimulation instead of discouragement, vision rather 
than disillusionment. Liberal religion with its de- 
mand for untrammeled investigation, for individual 
initiative, for a faith commensurate with the chal- 
lenge of the speeding world of to-day, has within it the 
elements of comfort, progress and power whieh shall 
minister to minds diseased. 

What, then, shall prevent it from sweeping the 
South, or the world, for that matter? 

The fear of names. The Southerner is afraid of 
the word Unitarian, suspicious of that strange term 
Universalism, and dubious about the unknown quan- 
tity connoted by Congregationalism. Liberalism 
means to the average man a dangerous tendency in 
religion, politics and morality. Until we can remove 
this fear of the unknown the progress of liberal re- 
ligion will be seriously retarded. 

Loyalty to established churches and shibboleths. 
This is but another way of stating what has just been 
said, but we may add that thousands, perhaps scores 
of thousands, will welcome liberal views if they are 
peddled under orthodox labels. These people willingly 
accept some of the more advanced ideas, but they will 
not leave their well established, powerful and popular 
churches. It is probable that we can not win many 
new members in the South, although we may do much 
to remove prejudice and to stimulate thinking along 
unfamiliar lines. There is, of course, the handicap 
of inertia—so many people are wholly content within 
the circle of their familiar associations. 

Smothered by kindness, and buried beneath 
numbers. The opposition to liberal ideas in religion 
is not as active as it was formerly. Various influences 
have been at war for generations to break down hos- 
tility, and as a result we can not raise an issue. 
Then, too, the majority opinion is held by such num- 
bers that the liberal is in danger of being lost in the 
crowd. He can not make himself heard because of 
the multitude. U é 

Fundamentalism rampant. On the other hand, 
there is a thoroughly organized body of fundamental- 
ists which would forever quench the burning wick 
of liberalism by statute, if it could have its way. 
Fundamentalism, if unchecked, would undo all that 
Jefferson and others accomplished when they estab- 
lished this government upon the theory of the separa- 
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tion of church and state. The fundamentalist move- 
ment might become an established Protestant Church, 
if the liberals in religion and politics failed to oppose it. 

A greater obstacle is ignorance. The general level 
of intelligence is not sufficiently high to enable large 
numbers to grasp the liberal viewpoint. Ignorant 
people are timid, they fear to venture along unfamiliar 
paths, they rush to cover and find strength and safety 
in numbers and in ancient and established ideas and 
customs. 

The wide-spread distrust of religion and the 
church. Liberal religion suffers with conservative 
religion when it encounters on every hand the general 
suspicion of churches and of religion. When young 
men enter the theological seminaries to-day, they are 
regarded with pity by their college associates. The 
church, the Y. M. C. A., all institutions of religion and 
all phases of religious experience are objects of severe, 
unfavorable criticism. Modern novels assailing the 
church, the ministry, and everything related to wor- 
ship, and periodicals established to inculcate atheism 
and to ridicule the claims of religion, are widely read 
and implicitly accepted as true. 

Meager equipment. Liberal religion suffers in 
the South because of its small numbers, lack of wealth, 
isolated churches, and failure to unite on a program, 
to adopt a strategy which shall promote knowledge 
and gain recruits. We are poor in men, money, and 
plants. The Universalists are scattered over a wide 
area in rural districts. The Unitarians are located in 
a few cities, but lack numbers. Then, too, they suffer 
because they have both orthodox and liberal mem- 
bers in many churches, which precludes fearless and 
consistent publication of liberal religious ideas. 
Swedenborgians, Quakers, and others are too few to 
organize. Jewish temples are exclusively urban. 

Religious liberals, then, do ngt present a united 
front, do not accept a comprehensive program, and 
do not work together on a definite plan to broadcast 
the truths which they believe have power to deliver 
man from his present perplexity. If Unitarians, 
Universalists, Liberal Jews, Congregationalists, and 
others would meet together, vision the great need, 
plan a unified campaign of enlightenment, and pool 
the expenses of a forward movement, no one can 
predict what good might result. 

We naturally arrive at a consideration of some 
methods which may enable us to overcome some of 
the obstacles. 

People do not know us. They do not know what 
we look like. They have been misinformed regarding 
our doctrines. They are unable to understand our 
point of view. Our task, then, is to make ourselves 
personally known to as many communities as possible. 

T should say that Dr. Pratt’s lectures on the Bible 
ought to prove very helpful. There are many liberals 
scattered about in Southern cities who would dis- 
cover what they really are afttér hearing such lectures. 
Dr. Westwood’s missions are also of untold value 
in this endeavor to remove misunderstandings and to 
promote liberal ideas. The Universalist summer 
meetings in various places serve a similar purpose. 
The use of the newspapers is also a valuable aid, as 
is radio. Then, too, we must avoid adopting a su- 
perior attitude towards other churches and inter- 


pretations of religion. There is good in all. We 
succeed best by fairness, kindness, courtesy, and a 
straightforward presentation of religion that is abreast 
of the times. 

It is probable that our chief danger, as liberals, 
is an over-emphasis upon intellectual elements of 
religion. Religion appeals primarily to the emotions. 
We believe that man must think straight and we 
direct our efforts toward convincing the mind. Well 
and good, but we must not fail to infuse this intellec- 
tual honesty with such spiritual fervor that liberal 
religion shall exert saving power. We must learn how 
to develop the highest, the most ethical feelings, to 
impart the sense of the nearness of God, to help man 
to become aware of the Infinite. Character must 
assume to those who hear our message not only the 
appearance of an intellectual achievement but also 
the flowering of a rich and beautiful emotional life 
and the fruitage of noble desires. We must help 
people not only to honest and fearless thought, but 
we must help them to find beauty on every side, and 
to discover God in all things. 

Religion is a free and beautiful trust in a loving 
God translated into human terms by characters strong, 
clean, and lovable. It is a profound and lovely ex- 
perience of reality visualized in a life sweet, honorable, 
and kind. It isa social dynamic at work in individuals 
to transform the group by the renewing of minds under 
the inspiration of the character and the teachings of 
the Jesus-consciousness of the individual expressed 
daily by words and deeds of tenderness and service. 
Religion is both a mystical experience of union with 
God and a practical experience of doing good. Liberal 
religion includes all of this—it seeks truth with an un- 
quenchable thirst, it pursues beauty with unabated 


. ardor, it practises goodness with unwearying patience. 


Is not this what the world needs? Is not this 
demanded by the South? A perplexed and baffled 
humanity demands a simple, clean, powerful faith, 
and an honorable, helpful life. Unless we are con- 
vinced that we have this saving message, we shall 
make no progress. We must feel with Paul that we 
are under compulsion to proclaim the gospel. We 
must leave our seats of ease, forsake our self-com- 
placency, surrender our aloofness, and go out to 
preach the word! 

Intolerant of evil, receptive of good—let us go 
forth on a crusade of sanity and illumination! 

Breaking away from stereotyped phraseology, 
discarding the ancient shibboleths of religion, the 
antiquated ideas and the mouldy dogmas, let us carry 
to this needy human family the clean, fresh vigor of 
the ageless truth! 

With compassion upon the multitude, let us turn 
to them with the words of life, to help them to a 
profounder faith and a freer existence! 

A challenge is thrown to us—in the face of the 
great need shall we scatter our energies in a divided 
house, or shall we unite our forces for an efficient 
ministry? What name may be employed to achieve 
the desired result is of little moment—the important, 
the imperative task is to bring to perplexed, restless, 
unhappy humanity a religious knowledge and a re- 
ligious experience adequate to meet the demands of 
these great days. 
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ae) HE same desert night smells, the same glimpses 
Yq), of grotesque shapes flashing forth in the 
glare of our headlights, the same tiny mam- 

= mals—rats and mice and prairie dogs—scut- 
tling across our path, but the road was steeper, more 
winding, huge buttes towered close at hand, and the 
air was cooler than on the evening previous. It was 
hard to keep awake, and we laughed and talked and 
sang—but to no avail. Our bodies, tired from the 
many miles, the intense heat, and the forced wake- 
fulness, demanded rest—and on no bed of desert sand. 
We missed entirely the “town” (?) of Bunkersville 
and at last drew into Mesquite, Nevada—our last 
chance before crossing the northwest corner of Arizona, 
where we anticipated very bad roads. Here the 
Perins found a “cabin’”—a tent house with a bed— 
but no mattress. We Henrys ‘‘camped out’ in the 
yard, since all other “accommodations” were taken. 
Such accommodations!—but the geniality of the 
proprietor almost compensated. I say “‘almost’”’ be- 
cause there were a great many reasons why we were 
not comfortable that night, and those reasons were 
(aside from a brilliantly beautiful electrical storm) 
mosquitoes—hundreds of them. And their fellow- 
pests, the flies, welcomed us with the coming of the 
dawn. We veritably believed that the town has been 
misnamed—it should have been called “Bug City,” 
or, at least, “‘Mosquito.”’ 

We packed hastily that morning, with frequent 
interruptions to slap futilely at some winged intruder, 
and drove on into the desert, where we stopped for 
breakfast in the dry stream bed of an Arizona canyon. 

On again, over rough roads, up steep grades and 
around treacherous curves; on through more miles of 
sage-brush and cholla and cactus, across mesas, down 
one side of a canyon and up the other. We were ap- 
proaching a land where rocks were red and canyons 
were steep-sided. On through welcome patches of 
green and the suggestions of towns, oases in the 
desert. 

We passed down a beautiful little valley that 
swept past a huge red mountain. There was a real, 
flowing stream, the fields were green, and we saw 
signs of human habitation. It was an Indian reser- 
vation—and we marveled that our conquering race 
had permitted the red man to retain this little beauty 
spot of water and fertile soil. 

Towns were a bit more frequent now, -and fields 
of green lay before us. We were entering Utah’s 
“Dixie’’—so-called by her earliest settlers, as its warm 
climate permitted the raising of cotton. 

In the little town of Santa Clara, a sleepy little 
Mormon settlement of adobe brick houses along a 
shady street, we saw a wagon filled with tempting 
peaches. On inquiring if they were for sale we were 
told that they were for the pigs, but that we might 
go to a gentleman’s own trees and help ourselves. 
Our informer accompanied us and loaded us with 
huge luscious peaches, almonds, pears, and several 
kinds of grapes. He wanted not a cent, said he was 
alone in the world and “‘couldn’t use it all,”” but Mrs. 


Perin gave him all the oranges he would take and we 
gave him a little change. 

About 10.80 we arrived at St. George, where we 
secured an early lunch and hurried on. The highway 
was fairly good, with patches of rough road. Six 
miles north of St. George, in the little town of Wash- 
ington, was an old cotton mill, the machinery of which 
was hauled by ox teams from St. Louis in 1866. But 
the mill was too large for local demand and, with the 
coming of the Union Pacific to Ogden, bringing in 
manufactures to western towns, all industrial pur- 
suits were diverted to agriculture and livestock. 

At “Anderson’s Ranch,” about thirty to thirty- 
five miles from the park entrance, we turned on to 
the Harding Memorial Highway to Zion National 
Park. A splendid road for a few miles, then some not 
so good, then broken rock, where we had our first 
trouble greater than heat and mosquitoe$: But the 
tire was soon fixed and we rolled on. 

We were following the “Virgin” River, dis- 
covered by that intrepid pioneer, Jedediah Strong 
Smith, and named by him for one of his men, Thomas 
“Vergen,” who was killed by Indians somewhere along 
its banks. Before us, all about us, lay an ever-chang- 
ing panorama of river valley, rolling mesas, and 
monstrous towers and domes of rocks, colored beyond 
description. 

Somewhere we had left the Virgin and were now 
following the Mekuntuweap River. The meaning of 
the latter, an Indian name, has caused considerable 
discussion. One interpretation is given as “the arrow 
quiver,’ meaning that the canyon—now called 
Zion—has, like a quiver, but one entrance. The 
Indians, always superstitious, feared to spend a 
night in the canyon and, if belated, could be seen 
hurrying out at sunset lest they incur the displeasure 
of the gods who dwelt there. They seem to have had 
some sort of truce to permit daylight hunting, but 
apparently the Indians never penetrated far enough to 
discover that there is another—very precarious— 
entrance by means of the “‘Narrows” in the upper 
reaches of the canyon. 

Here in Zion, if nowhere else, the white man can 
sympathize with his red brother and, in a measure, 
fathom the mysterious workings of the aboriginal 
mind, for here men of whatever race and creed, men 
of science, men of business, the hunter and the tourist, 
all pause in the consciousness of a Great Presence. 
The very architecture of the place itself, and the names 
which it bears to-day, conform to the idea of Deity 
and its worship. 

Cliff dwelling ruins and remnants of picture 
writing indicate that the canyon was once the home 
of a prehistoric people, but the more modern Indians, 
as has been said, held the place in dread. How long 
the Indians, with trembling ceremonies of propitia- 
tion, used the sacred place for hunting is not known. 
Their superstitious awe of the place was familiar to 
the Mormons who settled the towns of Springdale and 
Rockville in the region south and west, but the white 
men manifested little curiosity until one of their 
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number, a young man named Joseph ——, entered the 
canyon in quest of more arable land. His report of 
the wonders he had seen led his hearers to call the 
place, in some derision, “Joseph’s Glory.”” Neverthe- 
less, three other young men accepted the veracity of 
the accounts and, with much painstaking effort, 
transported agricultural implements by rude ox-cart 
over the boulder-strewn creek bed into the valley, 
where soil was tilled and a year’s crops sown and 
harvested. 

Shortly after this three old reprobates, one a 
deserter from the army, became permanent residents. 
Degenerate as they may have been, one at least re- 
tained some scraps of reverence, for, thinking of the 
beautiful temple then under construction at Salt Lake, 
and looking continually at the natural temples sur- 
rounding his home, he said that here, too, was God; 
but, out of deference to the city, he called it “Little 
Zion.”” The name spread and by such name the can- 
yon was known when Brigham Young came to the 
village of Rockville, ten miles south. Young, hearing 
of its beauties, decided to see for himself, but, on learn- 
ing the character of its inhabitants, he declared that 
it was “not Zion,” and ‘Not Zion” it was called by 
devout Mormons for some years. The adverb was 
gradually discontinued and when, in 1911, by act of 
Congress the region was made ““Mekuntuweap Na- 
tional Monument” the name pleased no one, so in 
1919, when it became a national park, the name of 
“Zion’”’ was again restored. 

It was to this dwelling place of the Most High, 
this sanctuary of an ancient people and of early pio- 
neers, that we journeyed. On either hand, where the 
river valley narrowed, stood huge guardians of the 
gateway; on our right the Watchman, seen from a 
foreground of river, a mass of red rock springing ab- 
ruptly twenty-five hundred feet from a stairway of 
many colors. The West Temple of the Virgin, which 
rises directly opposite and a mile back from the rim, 
is over a thousand feet higher. At this natural en- 
trance is the park information office and checking 
station, where we paused to pay the insignificant 
toll of fifty cents per car exacted by our benevolent 
government. Directly opposite the Ranger Sta- 
tion, at the head of a small lateral canyon, was a na- 
tural archway on a gigantic red cliff. These arches, 
formed by the breaking off of the rock beneath, are a 
feature of Zion’s architecture. 

Passing within the gates, we found ourselves in a 
canyon of nearly perpendicular sides more than half a 
mile deep, half a mile wide at the bottom, a mile wide 
from crest to crest, whose walls blazed with color. 
A little beyond the checking station an inconspicuous 
sign directed our attention westward to a huge mass 
of white sandstone surmounted by a cap of vivid red. 
It is well named the Altar of Sacrifice, for its walls 
are streaked with a natural iodine which superstitious 
Indians well might have believed to be the blood of 
ancestors. It is said that they soaked the rock in hot 
water and applied the water to wounds, the natural 
healing process confirming their belief in this super- 
stition. Nearer at hand, on the left, rose the Streaked 
Wall, carved from the Vermillion Cliff and wonder- 
fully eroded. The prevailing tint of the canyon is the 
deep red of the Vermillion Cliff, insistent red relieved 


by mauve and purple shale superimposed upon a 
hundred feet of other variegated strata. It was 
past noon and already the western walls were shad- 
owed, but blazing forth in the light reflected from 
eastern facades. 

Opposite the Streaked Wall stood the East 
Temple, Twin Brothers, and Mountain of the Sun, 
rich of hue and each an object of awe and wonder. 
Opposite these on the west rose the Three Patriarchs, 
three venerable-looking rocks averaging 6,650 feet 
in height and about half a mile apart. They stood ina 
huge amphitheater of their own across from Sentinel 
Peak. 

A little beyond the Patriarchs we passed Zion 
Lodge with scarcely a glance at this man-made 
structure, and seven-tenths of a mile more brought 
us to the Public Camp Grounds. It proved a delightful 
spot where shade trees and natural screens formed by 
the luxuriant wild grape vines added to the beauty 
and privacy of the camp sites. We selected one that 
commanded a view of the meandering river and 
Angels’ Landing, a semi-detached block of red sand- 
stone rising fifteen hundred feet above the river, but 
we searched in vain for the far-famed El Gobernador, 
or Great White Throne. Throwing off enough of our 
baggage to hold the camp site we continued up the 
canyon. Chancing to glance back at a bend of the 
road north of Angels’ Landing we beheld the object 
of our search. Truly, the camp ground was, as we 
had heard, in the shadow of the Great White Throne. 
Its trees and the terraced structure of the colossal 
truncated dome itself had prevented our viewing it 
until, at the psychological moment, it burst upon us 
with all its pristine and majestic beauty. 

Almost at the foot of the Great White Throne, 
in the center of the canyon, stood a projecting rock 
formation known as the Great Organ. Farther on 
we entered the mystic Temple of Sinawava, a great 
natural amphitheater, encircled with trees and car- 
peted by a flower-dotted meadow in the center of 
which rested a large stone resembling a pulpit. Here 
the road ended, but an alluring trail leading to the 
Narrows tempted us; so we parked our cars and 
followed a delightful path of clean, coarse sand 
bordered by a variety of trees and shrubs. Here the 
trail tarried by the stream, there it climbed along a 
narrow ledge of rock slippery with the seepage of 
countless tiny springs. In some moist, shady nooks 
maiden-hair ferns clung to the damp walls, and not 
infrequently mosses from an overhanging cliff dripped 
liquid diamonds upon the wayfarers below. 

Our trail ended abruptly in the stream. We 
could not penetrate farther dryshod and must per- 
force turn back. At this point the canyon was per- 
haps fifty feet wide, with walls rising sheer fifteen 
hundred feet. It was sunset, as testified by the 
tiny golden clouds that floated across the narrow strip 
of blue above us, but the walls seemed bathed in sun- 
light, so vivid were their colorings. 

We returned to camp and prepared a supper to 
which we did full justice, despite the presence of 
countless flies and yellow-jackets which disputed 
ownership. All afternoon we had heard the murmur- 
ings of distant thunderstorms and now the mutter- 
ings became more menacing. A council was held to 
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determine whether it were better to return to the 
village of Springdale, just below the entrance to the 
park, in quest of rooms, or to remain and take our 
chances with the storm. We chose the latter course 
and laid our plans accordingly. My parents have a 
contraption by means of which they build up a very 
comfortable bed in the car, and so bear up under 
almost any kind of weather. Mrs. Perin curled up 
on the back seat of their big sedan, while Junior 
and I, scoffing at shelter, made our beds beneath the 
sky. We always carry a folding cot for my use, but I 
use it only when the condition of the ground or a 
fancied or real presence of snakes demands it, so I 
blithely offered my cot to Junior and contrived a bed 
of the front cushion of the Perin car with the sack of 
oranges as an extension for the feet. 

All was arranged to our mutual liking when it 
began to rain. A hasty scrambling and the tent was 
up—a refuge if the need arose—but, as the rain was 
scarcely more than a mist, we left our beds beneath 
their canopy of sky. 

It was fun lying there, all snug and dry but for a 
misty wetness on the face and hair. Occasionally it 
rained a bit harder and the drops beat a firm but 
gentle massage through the blankets and spatted 
upon my cheeks. At last I slept. 

Some time in the night I woke. The stars were 
shining and a strong wind was trying to push me off 
my narrow bed and down a steep bank beside me. 
Unfortunately, the slope of the cushion also was in 
this direction. I tried desperately to hang on, but the 
wind was almost a gale and I dared not sleep. The 
only solution was to roll off on the windward side 
(there was not room in the lee, between the cushion 
and the edge of the bank), so roll I did and snuggled 
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up on the wet ground and slept peacefully until morn- 
ing. 

We arose early, ate a breakfast of Utah fruits, 
and were soon on our way to the North Rim. The 
Bostonians: must hurry on, but we Henrys promised 
ourselves that we would return in a few days to ab- 
sorb more of the beauties of Zion. A few minutes’ 
stop at the ranger station for information concerning 
the road, water, food, and, most particularly, a pet- 
rified forest through which we were to pass, and we 
were really on our way. 

At Rockville a choice of roads was offered—one 
by way of the little town of Hurricane, the other 
thirty miles shorter but with a very steep grade of. 
which a huge sign gave warning. Knowing our cars, 
we essayed the climb. It was a steep grade (about 
twenty-two to twenty-five per cent) and nearly a mile 
long. We got up; but, if the truth must be known, I 
leaped out at one critical point and pushed. Even 
the Perins’ big “‘six’”’ boiled furiously. We paused 
near the crest to cool our engines and enjoy the view. 
At our feet lay the road we had just traversed, a 
tortuous ribbon; over yonder, the valley of the Vir- 
gin River; and away to the northward, the domes of 
Zion in a purple haze. 

Resuming our journey we rolled on through sage 
and juniper, the land of Zane Grey’s ‘‘Purple Sage,” 
crossing out of Utah into Arizona. About thirty 
miles from Zion we began keeping a lookout for the 
petrified forest, but, even so, we almost missed it. 


‘Somebody had kindly placed a block of the ‘‘wood”’ 


by the roadside and we spied it. The Perins had 
driven unknowingly over a big log embedded in the 
road and hurried on; but we gathered ‘specimens 
enough for both. 


Our Prayers Together 


A. Gertrude Earle 


Sunday ! 

“Prayer can open our eyes to the beauty and 
wonder of the world in which we live. It can introduce 
us into a fellowship more intimate and satisfying than 
any human friendship. It can furnish us with sup- 
plies of energy which will reinforce our limited powers 
and make us adequate to meet whatever strain the 
day may bring. It can keep us true to our best selves, 
by holding ever before our eyes the man or woman 
we were meant to be.” 


O God, we turn our thoughts toward Thee. 
Thou art present in all things fair and beautiful. 
Thou art in the friends who challenge us to be and do 
our best. Thou art in the new strength that comes 
with new opportunity. Thou art in the unrest that 
forbids us to be content with our poor attainments. 
Abide with us, we pray, our Father. 


Monday 
“Prayer puts us in the mood where we see the 
beauty and wonder of the world and yield ourselves 
up to their contemplation in reverence and thanks- 
giving. God is the name that sums up for the worshiper 
all that is most adorable and satisfying in the uni- 
verse—power, wisdom, righteousness, goodness, mercy, 


understanding, love. To pray is to realize what it 
may mean for our life and for the life of the world that 
there is such a God as Jesus called Father, and to find 
the whole world transfigured through the joy of the 
discovery.” 


Our Father, where art Thou, that we may find 
Thee? In the star we saw last night in the wakeful 
hour; in the rose of the dawn; in the laughter of our 
neighbor’s little child; in the new task awaiting us; 
in the rest that comes at night. Help us, O God, to 
find Thee everywhere. 


Tuesday 
“In prayer we not only contemplate God; we 
speak to Him and He answers us. Not in words that 
the physical ear can hear, but in ways none the less 
recognizable to the discerning spirit, He assures us 
that we are not alone in His universe.” 


Our Father, we remember the message of peace 
that came when we waited for Thee to speak. For- 
give us that we are in such haste to pray that we do 
not tarry for Thee to answer. Help us to wait in 
calmness and silence until we get once more the as- 
surance that Thou art with us. The day will make 
enough demands, why should we go unstrengthened 
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by the thought of Thee? We wait for Thee to speak 
to us. 
Wednesday 

“Prayer is not only communion, but renewal; not 
only intercourse, but creation. We come to God in 
our weakness to be made strong; in our ignorance to 
be made wise; in our sickness to be made well; in our 
sorrow to be made happy; in our sin to be made right- 
eous; and what we need we receive, if only we come 
in the right spirit and dare to believe that we may have 
the thing for which we ask.” 


Show us, we pray Thee, O God, how to lay hold 
upon Thy strength. We should not for one moment 
think that we must meet life alone. All about is the 
companionship and the sustaining presence of the 
Father of us all. Come into our souls, that we may be 
ready to work with Thee. Abide with us that we may 
be sustained and soothed by an unfaltering trust. 


Thursday 

“Prayer is the school in which we fit ourselves 
for service by the practise of the presence of God. 
All turns on the word practise. There is something 
for us to do as well as to receive. Prayer is not only 
the altar where we ask God for what we need. It is 
the judgment-seat to which we bring what we have 
made out of what He has given us, that He may test 
it by His own divine ideal. In the school of prayer 
we discover our shortcomings, and in renewed conse- 
cration rededicate ourselves to the cause of Christ.” 


Our Father, we come in this moment of prayer, 
confessing our shortcomings. We have thought too 
much of self and too little of our responsibility to work 
with Thee. For this day, we pledge ourselves to watch- 
fulness. If we can remember what Thou art asking 
of us, if through every hour we can test our lives by 
Thy commands, there will be less of which to repent 
when evening comes again. 


Friday 

“Tn spite of difficulties, inward and outward, man 
keeps on praying. Not always easily, not always 
with a good conscience; still in moments of crisis and 
tragedy the old longing makes itself felt, and the old 
ery breaks out: Oh, that I might find Him. 

“What shall we think of this impulse to pray? 
Either we may regard it as an unmeaning survival 
of which the sensible man will rid himself with the 
least possible delay, or we may see in it the witness 
to an unsuspected presence whose method of revealing 
himself we have not yet adequately fathomed.”’ 


Because we are weak, O Father, we pray to Thee 
for strength. Because the way is dark, we ask Thee 
for light. Because life is so perplexing, we must have 
guidance. Because we are so often misunderstood, we 
must come to one who knows our secret thoughts. 
Out of our great need, we come to Thee, O God. 


Saturday 
““ ‘When thou prayest, enter into thine inner 
chamber, and having shut thy door, pray to thy Father 
which is in secret.’ It is easy to misunderstand this 
principle. It has been used to justify the solitary life, 
asjthough personality were a sacred enclosure, into 
the secrecy of which none other should be allowed to 
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pry. That is a monastic perversion of Jesus’ teach- 
ing. The privacy he recommends is not a substitute 
for fellowship, but a preparation for it. Fellowship 
is sharing, and the more you are, the more you have 
to share. But no one can measure what he really is, 
still less what he may become, till he draws apart 
from others and enters the secret place where God 
and he are alone.” 

We rejoice to come to Thee, O God, because Thou 
knowest us better than we know ourselves. ‘T'o others 
we must explain, but Thou dost understand. What 
we do not know how to ask for, Thou wilt give. What 
we would not dare to confess to another, Thou knowest 
already. Hear our secret prayers, we ask Thee, and 
give us, if it be possible, the desires of our hearts. 


(The quotations this week are all from “The 
Life of Prayer in a World of Science,” by William 
Adams Brown.) 
ee Fe 3 
THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
A Parable of Things Wasted 

I have a friend who is a Professor in a Colledge. And he 
teacheth Physicks. And he made him a Lodge in a Wilderness, 
and enjoyed a Summer Home. Now there was a Brook that 
ran hard by his abode, and he thought it would be well to put a 
Waterpipe in the Kitchen and the Bath Room and compel the 
Water to walk upstairs on its own Legs. And he builded an 
Hydraulick Ram. And so it was that the water would run in the 
brook till a little quantity had gathered, and the Ram would 
Click, and the water would jerk itself into the Pipe and move up- 
hill into the House. And the thing worked like a Charm. For 
the stream flowed all day and all night, and the click of that 
Ram was to be heard all the twenty-four hours. And it kept a 
little Reservoir filled with Water sufficient for the family need. 

And after the thing had become a little common, and ceased 
to be thought Remarkable, the family grew a trifle Careless, and 
would leave a Faucet open, and then the water leaked away 
almost as fast as the Ram could lift it up. And my friend went 
around the house, turning off Faucets and sputtering about the 
waste. . 

And his wife said, Was the water wasted that was flowin 
before thou didst build the Ram? 

And he sate down and Figured. And he said, This stream 
hath been here ever since the Glacial Period, which I judge to 
have been some Two Hundred Thousand years, and a year or 
two more or less mattereth little. And all that time the water 
hath run to waste. I think I will not worry so much about an 
open Faucet now and then. 

And when he told me this, I said, If the dear Lord Jesus 
had said what Judas said, that verse would have been one of the 
most popular texts in the Bible. And in my heart I think many 
good folk act on the theory that it was indeed the Lord and not 
the Apostolick Thief who said, To what purpose is this waste? 

And my friend said, This is a wastefully constructed Uni- 
verse. Of the total energy of the Sun, less than one ray out of 
every two billion and three hundred million falleth upon this 
earth. The total energy which the Sun expendeth on the seven 
Pinheads that we call Planets is not a drop in the Bucket and 
hardly a drop in the Ocean to the energy that goeth to waste. 
And as for Man, he is the Most Wastefully Devised Creature that 
an Universe can tolerate. How many Millions of years did Na- 
ture require to store the Coal that he will waste in a Generation? 

And I said, I know not the answer in terms of Physicks or 
Mathematicks, but I know it in Morals. Nevertheless, I find it 
in my heart to protest against Waste. 

And he said, Sodo I. And I blame myself for it. Come, let 
us lie down upon the Pine-needles and look up at the Sky, and 
waste a little time. 

And we did so, and the time was well spent. 
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Shall America Go Back?’ 


Samuel W. Purvis 


Speak unto the children of Israel, that they go for- 

ward.—Ex. 14:15. 

It was the voice of God speaking to Moses—the world’s 
first great Emancipator. 

The children of Israel were just emerging from their cen- 
turies of bondage. They had been under the whip and lash 
of the taskmaster for generations. Now they were free. But 
Pharaoh and his hosts had rued letting them go, and were now 
pursuing them with chariot and horse. The people were not 
only bewildered in their sudden and unused to freedom, but ter- 
rified at the danger of having to go back to their former slavery. 
They cry out to Moses in their fear. Will they have to go back? 
Moses turns his face, not toward Egypt, but heavenward, and 
God gives the reassuring command, “Speak unto the children 
of Israel, that they go forward!”’ 

In May of 1863, during the darkest days of the Civil War, 
Lincoln was greatly perturbed at the failure of the Federal Army 
to make satisfactory advance. He was satisfied that victory 
would crown the righteous cause of freedom if the Union Army 
could go straight on, but this was not being done. The “Boys in 
Blue’”’ were not making their clear objectives. Lincoln then gave 
the command of the Army of the Potomac to U.S. Grant. You 
will remember there came a time before Vicksburg when Grant 
and his army were “‘lost’’ for some days. It was a period of 
great gloom in the North. Then out from the darkness and 
apprehension came a ragged and mud-covered messenger with 
one of Grant’s usual laconic deliverances, ‘“‘We’re going on— 
there’ll be no turning back!’’ A few days later, on the morning 
of the 4th of July—the day after Gettysburg—came the news of 
Grant’s capture of Vicksburg. 

We are yet in the first decade of the attempt of the United 
States of America to throw off the stranglehold, the throttling 
influence, of the liquor traffic. It is the first time in the history 
of the world that a great nation has elected to grapple to the 
death with what perhaps has been the world’s greatest influence 
for evil and misery. America, with the eyes of the world upon 
her, has taken the advanced moral, legal and economic stand 
that the manufacture, sale and transportation of intoxicating 
liquor should cease. It was convinced that the saloon and its 
adjuncts were a menace. It was painfully evident that brewers, 
distillers and the liquor interests generally were controlling 
politics and shaping legislation to further their business. It was 
so convinced of these things that it placed in its Constitution a 
prohibition of the liquor traffic, outlawing it, and branding its 
entire business a crime. 

Much water has passed under the bridge—and much liquor 
has been consumed—since that red-letter Tuesday of Jan. 16, 
1920. There has been much law violation, and much propaganda, 
and so many loud and assertive claims that ‘Prohibition is a 
failure!” that sober folk are asking, ‘‘Is it true?’ and if it is, 
“Shall America go back?” Not since the abolition of slavery has 
there been a question of such immeasurable magnitude, and of 
such vital importance to this republic. 

Has Prohibition failed? It isn’t easy to answer with a simple 
‘Yes? -or “No.” 

Much depends on one’s associations, location, sympathies 
and antipathies. It was Matthew Arnold who characterized the 
pagan Sophocles as one who “‘saw life steadily, and saw it whole.”’ 
Rare gift! It is a very difficult thing for us who live in the “old 
soak” area, along the Atlantic seaboard, where so many forces 
are actively hostile to the Eighteenth Amendment, to realize that 
there are vast sections of our country where the law is enforced 
and cheerfully obeyed. In the South and West Prohibition is 


*We are indebted to a prominent laymen of the Universalist 
Church, Mr. Joseph L. Sweet, of Attleboro, Mass., for the text 
of this sermon. 


“popular. In the East, especially in the big cities, the friends of 


good government are having a hard fight. 

Bootleggers have formed gigantic trusts. They frequently 
have the sympathy and active good will of some large newspapers 
and many powerful and influential politicians—at times even of 
judges on the bench. The bootleggers go about their work 
armed, ready to kill if necessary any whom they can not scare or 
bribe. Not only is opposition solid in the underworld, but the 
bootlegger’s customers are frequently men who profess to be 
good citizens, men who laugh at the law, and boast of their de- 
fiance of it. One thief or strangler can keep a neighborhood in 
terror for weeks. His repute and infamy is enlarged way out of 
proportion to his number. He is the horror-talk of the com- 
munity. One bootlegger, by the aid of a few patrons in an office 
or shop, receives more notice than all the sober and law-abiding 
folk in that entire place of business. 

There were doubtless many good people who thought the 
whole country would be transformed when a thing was “against 
the Constitution.’”’ I was, I’ll confess, one of those guileless ones. 
I should have known better. The liquor traffic was always noted 
for its lawbreaking. Folks were verdant who believed that the 
greatest criminal institution on earth would roll over and die 
just because a new clause was put into the Constitution. They 
who expected such an easy change of heart were naive, simple- 
minded and trustful. The liquor business was always a notorious 
lawbreaker, whether in hours of closing, connection with brothels 
and gambling, license, regulation, government control, local 
option, dispensary sales, or state and county prohibition. Booze 
refused obedience to any of these laws. It invaded dry territory, 
sold to minors, did anything and everything which was forbidden. 

Booze was a social and moral outcast many a day before the 
coming of the Highteenth Amendment. Its best friends have 
always had to be apologetic for it. Strangely enough, the unself- 
ish patriots who in “‘the good old days’’ ignored the lawlessness 
of the booze trade now play it up dramatically. ‘The boot- 
legger is a product of Prohibition!’’ say they. They have a poor 
memory—they forget the ubiquitous speak-easy of ‘“‘the good 
old days!’’ j 

Another sad thing brought about by Prohibition is that ‘‘there 
is more drinking now than ever!’ The bootlegger is producing 
as much whiskey and gin as was manufactured by the 625 large 
distilleries operating full time eight years ago! Think how Pro- 
hibition has robbed little children of the funny sight of their 
father coming home, staggering along, hardly able to crawl up 
the steps! And now the father himself going gloomily into the 
meat market for tenderloin on Saturday night, and at the gro- 
cer’s loading up with oranges, candy, and other good and necessary 
things—all so different from the ‘‘load”’ he used to bring home 
in “the good old days.’”’ He’s at home Saturday night with the 
radio, and on Sunday he is polishing up the family sedan—he’s 
going to take the folks out in the new “‘two-door.”’ Five hundred 
million dollars went into Christmas savings funds last year, arid 
a like amount will go into vacation funds for next summer. That 
money used to go elsewhere. It isn’t like “‘the good old days!” 

It is also true that great reforms mature slowly. 

It was folly to expect that the drinking habits of a country 
would be transformed by the simple passage of the law itself. 
It might have been foreseen that like every other great reform 
Prohibition would be fought up to the last ditch by the enemies 
of sobriety and progress. 

Nevertheless, when all is considered, Prohibition, in the face 
of seemingly insurmountable barriers, has made wonderful 
progress. It has practically closed the thousands of saloons that 
were an open invitation to drunkenness and a promoter of crime. 
It has helped wonderfully the working classes toward better 
living. It has piled up their surplus earnings in savings for a 
comfortable old age. It has sent their children to high schools 
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and colleges. It has given to children and to family life a chance 
to get away from the horrors and misery that drink brought into 
every home that was darkened by it. It has been, in the broadest 
sense, a distinct economic advance to the nation. Every avenue 
of trade has felt the impetus of the new purchasing power of the 
American people. ; 

I think that, within the limits of our national attainments 
in the science and practise of law, Government Prohibition of 
the liquor traffic has been remarkably successful. And this is 
worth noting: Even granting that a considerable number of 
citizens assume toward that law an attitude of hostility, personal 
disobedience, and nullification, the prohibitory law is not alone 
in that. No law is ever completely ‘‘enforced.’’ Not even the 
“Thou shalt not kill’—as the 10,000 homicide cases each year 
prove. The bootlegger-patron citizens belong to a class which 
would oppose and nullify any law that did not coincide with their 
interests. 

Instead of creating lawlessness, Prohibition has been a chief 
factor in revealing lawlessness. The war draft amazed the coun- 
try by the show-up of illiteracy. The dry law has in the same 
way shown up the law-breaker. The enforcement of the Eight- 
eenth Amendment has also turned a searchlight on inherent 
weaknesses in our type of government. Until we had used this 
yardstick we were comparatively ignorant of the amount of 
graft, corruption, crime and dishonor that went on under cover 
of the saloon. We should not be unduly surprised now at the 
revelation of the concealed forces of evil and crime which were 
gnawing at the very vitals of the nation, and which are now for 
the first time fully disclosed. 

It is difficult to think straight and deal fairly when fighting 
an enemy that doesn’t observe the rules of the game. But let us 
note this, however: Not every man is a “rummy,”’ nor a criminal, 
who criticises the Amendment or the Volstead Act. Nor is every 
one a “hypocritical fanatic’ who is a friend of the Constitution 
and an enemy of the liquor traffic. And, too, there are some 
things that are very evident in the matter, and no amount of 
camouflage can change them. One is that this country is grow- 
ing richer as it grows drier. Even ‘‘the man on the street’’ ob- 
serves that. Another fact is that there is still a tremendous 
amount of bad “‘hooch’”’ being consumed—with a great many 
deaths, and cases of paralysis and blindness, resulting from the 
foolhardiness of the drinker. Another conclusion is that most 
of the older drinkers and tipplers will, cost what it may in money 
or life, cling to their habits. The middle generation will con- 
tinue to think it smart to be “wild” and do stunt drinking. 
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The great hope of America is in the young generation now and 
continually coming on. 

The difficulty of ‘‘enforecement’”’ will eventually become 
eliminated by common-sense acceptance, dictated by loyalty and 
prudence. The bootlegger flourishes because the man who must 
have his “‘licker’”’ is willing to pay any price, and take any risk, 
in order to get it. Such a man is in bad shape—he’s headed for 
the morgue. He might as well drink the contents of a fire ex- 
tinguisher—with a juniper berry added. It is well, also, to 
understand this: Law, in a democracy, is a device for preventing 
the anti-social and criminally minded from doing what the 
community has definitely and resolutely set itself against. The 
degree and quality of enforcement will depend on the law-abiding 
nature of the community. If it is wholehearted, the policeman’s 
job is easy. If there is a vicious and law-breaking minority the 
policeman’s job will be a hard one. 

Meanwhile the church, and home, and school, and press, 
and the community conscience, has to educate and be educated. 
That is a long, slow, but sure process. I surmise that it will 
take longer than we think. 

What—back to the corner saloon and its attendant evils? 

Of course not. Never!—and never is a long time. In all 
the world’s history reforms never go backward. If they did the 
world would make no progress, and humanity would long since 
have been on the scrap heap, or lost in the dust of oblivion. 

Prohibition has not succeeded as well as its friends intend 
that it shall, but it has succeeded far better than its enemies 
wish it had. In spite of the bootlegger and his noisy patron— 
something has happened in America! Something has happened 
that has taken the saloon off the street corner. Something has 
happened that has taken an amazing per cent of drunken men 
off the street. Something has happened that has almost emptied 
some of the missions, and has changed the type and the number 
of the needy at the industrial homes. In my neighborhood 
folks who used to get help every winter in years gone by now 
have savings bank accounts. Something has happened that 
has made a success for investments. One man in every five is 
now an owner of stocks and bonds. Two million people own 
railroad securities. When some of these folks now investing 
stopped buying beer they began buying bonds. I have spoken 
of Christmas funds, vacation funds and automobiles. People 
are now, most surely, spending more money for food, clothing, 
furniture, luxuries and comforts—and less for drink. Whatever 
the cause—something has happened for the betterment, the so- 
briety, and the prosperity of the American people. 


The Frederick Lynch News Letter 


The Big Navy Bill 

The good news has gone all over the world that the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs of the House has cut the navy recom- 
mendations of Secretary Wilbur to one-third of what he asked. 
He demanded $740,000,000, the committee is giving him only 
$274,000,000. There is good reason to believe that the World 
Alliance had a part in securing this reduction. 

The World Alliance, together with the Church Peace 
Union, has a standing committee on disarmament. This com- 
mittee met on Feb. 2 and voted to send a delegation to Washing- 
ton to see what it could do to check the madness of the big navy 
advocates. A hearing was secured before the House Committee 
on Naval Affairs and a deputation consisting of Prof. William I. 
Hull, Mr. Linley V. Gordon, Dr. Arthur J. Brown and Dr. John A. 
Ryan appeared before the committee. Admirals and the ship- 
building interests, representing the big navy group, had ap- 
peared before the Naval Affairs Committee and it was time the 
other side was heard. The process of scaling down began 
forthwith and the Government has been saved from making a 
sad spectacle of itself before the world. 

f& There is not the slightest doubt but that the protests against 
navy madness which poured in upon the. Naval Affairs Com- 


mittee from all over the United States greatly impressed its 
members. Most of the committee are big navy men, but they 
had to heed these protests. Admirals rushing around the country 
making wild statements about approaching wars, defense so- 
cieties and Daughters of the American Revolution accusing those 
who are working for treaties, courts and the new methods of 
settling international disputes, df being ‘‘reds’”’ and “‘pacifists,’’ 
the statement of the head of the American Legion that he had 
not been in sympathy with President Coolidge calling the con- 
ference on Disarmament at Geneva—all helped our cause. But 
the chief influence for sanity at Washington came from the 
thousands of letters and resolutions from churches and church 
members. 

The Federal Council Bulletin reports that a delegation of 
representative churchmen called upon President Coolidge at 
the White House, Feb. 27, to urge that he withhold his signature 
from any naval bill that would tend to imperil the friendly rela- 
tions now existing between the United States and the rest of the 
world. Bishop William F. McDowell, chairman of the delegation, 
in his address stressed the point that the churches had given 
hearty support to the President in his declarations to the effect 
that ‘our country has definitely relinquished the old standards 
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of dealing with other countries by terror and force and is definitely 
committed to the new standard of dealing with them through 
friendship and understanding.’”’ Bishop McDowell further stated 
that the churches deprecate the big navy program, not primarily 
because of its financial costs, but because it jeopardized the 
proposals of the Government, which has offered to negotiate 
treaties to “renounce war as a national policy.’’ The desire was 
then expressed that the President, the Department of State, and 
Congress might concentrate all possible energy on positive pro- 
grams for world peace and seek not only restriction of the naval 
building programs of all the nations in regard to auxiliary vessels 
but also actual reductions of all classes of vessels. 

Secretary Wilbur asked for seventy-one new warships; the 
Naval Affairs Committee authorized the construction of only 
sixteen, one of them an aircraft carrier, and the remainder 
cruisers of the 10,000 ton class. It refused to authorize the con- 
struction of any new submarines. 

It is reported that the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion are now going to turn their efforts to getting Professor Hull 
deposed from Swarthmore University for preferring peace to war. 
All lovers of peace should pray that they attempt this, for it would 
win us converts by the thousands, and at the same time pray 
that some peace organization send Admiral Plunkett across the 
country. Every audience he addresses turns rabid pacifists, I am 
told. 

The European papers, especially the British, reveal great 
surprise at our action. They never dreamed that the naval 
recommendations of Secretary Wilbur would be so drastically 
emasculated. In fact, most of them thought it would go through 
as submitted. But our action will greatly strengthen the hands 
of our brethren in the British World Alliance and the League of 
Nations Union who have been protesting in Great Britain as 
earnestly as we have here. The greatest weapon the British 
militarist has had has been our big navy recommendations, and 
now this weapon has been snatched from his hands. 


The Renewal of the Treaty of 1908 with France 


On Feb. 6, the new Treaty with France, which is a renewal 
of the Root Treaty of 1908, was signed by Ambassador Claudel 
and Under-Secretary of State Olds, and was ratified by the 
Senate on Feb. 27. 

Secretary Kellogg’s reply to M. Briand’s objections to the 
Multilateral Treaty is a great document and follows the main 
thesis of Senator Borah’s fine article which appeared in the 
New York Times of Feb. 5. It should be read in full by every- 
body. Senator Borah’s article should also be read in connection 
with it. Mr. Kellogg objects to the French suggestion for a 
compact against wars of aggression. He makes the point not 
only that it is very difficult to define wars of aggression but that 
even talk about the conditions under which war might be made 
when one is fabricating a treaty outlawing war robs the whole 
project of its purity and nobility. Neither in the Locarno treaties 
nor in the Covenant of the League does Mr. Kellogg see any- 
thing to prevent condemnation of all wars. To support his ar- 
gument he reminds M. Briand that at the recent Havana confer- 
ence there were many nations members of the League, but none 
of them objected to a resolution calling war a wicked thing. 
He asks the French Foreign Minister to continue negotiations 
in an effort to draft the treaty proposed. 


Text Books Dealing with Peace 

I am frequently asked about books dealing with the peace 
question, suitable for use in schools and Sunday schools. There 
is an excellent set of three books by Anna Fitzgerald Van Loan, 
published by the Fleming H. Revell Company, New York, at 
$1.00 each. The first volume is primarily for ages from six 
to nine, the second volume for ages from nine to thirteen and the 
third volume, intermediate, for ages from thirteen to sixteen. 


International Congress of Artists 


One of the most important steps taken by the artists of the 
world will be initiated at an international congress to be held in 
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Brussels, June 30-July 3, at the Palais Mondiale. Delegates from 
other European conferences will be heartily welcome. The 
various existent artists’ groups will federate to form the In- 
ternational Artists’ League, and to frame an international 
constitution, thereby establishing them in their due place as a 
powerful force in the social order, and enabling them to demon- 
strate their economic and social value to the entire world. One 
paragraph from their proposed charter reads: ‘Art has always 
been a strong bond for the unity of mankind. To make it an 
effective ally of other unifying forces there gmust be a center 
where they are already working for this end; where all nations, in 
spite of political and racial differences, can unite through art, 
which is their common language.’’ For further information re- 
garding this conference please write to Mrs. Dorothy Hunt, 
Hotel Warwick, 54th Street and Sixth Avenue, New York 
City. 
The American Legion and Free Speech 


A most amazing article appears in the Christian Century for 
March 1, 1928, from the pen of Sherwood Eddy. It is a state- 
ment of his experience with the American Legion. I can not 
go into it in detail here, but I wish that everybody interested 
in free speech in America would read this article. In it he quotes 
a letter from Commander Spafford to one of his regional com 
manders, urging that Mr. Eddy be prevented from speaking. 
Following that there is printed a letter from a departmental 
commander to a local representative of the Legion asking to 
have Mr. Eddy’s engagement canceled. On the back of this 
letter there is a notation as follows: “I have already stopped 
Eddy’s engagement in (Blank) and received a letter of con- 
gratulations from General Bowley for the same.” Mr. Eddy 
has other letters of this nature. On Jan. 29, Mr. Eddy had an 
interview with Commander Spafford in which the Commander 
said that he intended to do all in his power to prevent people 
from coming to hear him and also to have his engagements 
canceled. Mr. Eddy asks at the close of his article whether 
the American Legion is going to take the place of. the Ku Klux 
Klan. He refers to the fact that he hears no more of the Klan, 
and that it was its policy which killed it. Then he says: “If 
this policy is followed it will discredit the Legion and it will 
follow in the wake of the Klan. I do not believe the better 
element in the Legion will stand for this. Yet to-day it is the 
Legion and the Daughters of the American Revolution, together 
with a few army officers like General Bowley of North Caro- 
lina and Admiral Plunkett—the man who would prepare us for 
war with our sister nation, Great Britain, and whose words have 
been read in every paper throughout the British empire and 
have done untold damage—who are the chief forces of intoler- 
ance endeavoring to prevent free speech. What is the answer of 
the Legion?” 


* * * 


A HYMN OF TOLERANCE 
Clara E. Putnam 


Teach us to say “Our Father’ to-day before we part; 

Teach us to pray “ All-hallowed,’’ and mean it from the heart. 
What matter if we call Thee life, Science, Buddha, God, 
If for Thy sake we gather—thus—in one brotherhood? 
What matter earth’s divisions of nation, clan or creed? 

They are the husks that cover one vital living seed. 

What matter—Oh! what matter, if, all these things above, 
We live our faith together and serve with love Thy Love? 


The histories of nations, earth’s records of the past, 

Sound out the trumpet warning, ‘‘Love—only Love can last!”’ 
We beat our swords to plowshares; they serve us but a day; 
To-morrow’s peaceful meadows are calling us away. 

Then let us pray, ‘‘Our Father,’’ gently before we part, 
And hold Thy faith all-hallowed, triumphant in the heart. 
But if our lips should whisper some other word than God, 
Oh, keep us still, Thy children, in Love’s great brotherhood. 


Conneaut Lake, Penn. 


mo | 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


A CHALLENGE FOR xX. Y. Z. 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In the issue of the 24th X. Y. Z. (why not use one’s name if 
unafraid to back up statements?) makes the astounding state- 
ment, absolutely contrary to fact, that we adopted national 
prohibition because state prohibition had failed everywhere. 
The reverse is true. State prohibition succeeded so well (as 
local option had succeeded and caused the larger unit to follow 
suit) that national prohibition followed. Let X. Y. Z. bring his 
witnesses into court. There are other extravagant statements 
unsupported by fact. As a special student of prohibition for 
some years I challenge X. Y. Z.’s authority and I admire his 
imagination. 

Harry Adams Hersey. 

Canton, N. Y. 


* * 


“G. O. P.”” AND PROHIBITION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

“xX. Y. Z.’”’ in the Leader’s issue of March 24, says: ‘‘Then 
soon after the Civil War a happy thought came to some one and 
they organized the G. O. P.,” whereas the G. O. P. (meaning 
the Republican Party) was organized, not “after the Civil 
War,” but as far back as the summer of 1856, when John C. 
Fremont was nominated as its first Presidential candidate. So 
mighty was its appeal to the moral and humane sentiment of 
the North and many in the old border slave states of the South, 
including some slaveholders themselves, that it elected Abraham 
Lincoln to the Presidency four years later. 

And in view of the exalted purpose out of which the national 
prohibition law was enacted, and the vast amount of good it has 
already accomplished, it is a matter of surprise and indignation 
that any one should so defy the almost universal Christian senti- 
ment as to impose his opposition thereto in a religious publica- 
tion! 

Talk about doing away with the drink evil by “persuasion’”’ 
alone is utter nonsense! That method supplemented by ‘‘regu- 
latory” laws was tried for more than a century, resulting in the 
gain of the liquor traffic in gigantic proportions! If prohibition 
has done such a monstrous thing as to set back the temperance 
cause fifty years, as Y. X. Z. says it has, why do the ultra “‘wets’’ 
fight so strenuously against it? They know that over large 
sections of territory it has almost driven them out of business, 
and the same would be true in the wettest spots if the croakers 
against prohibition would obey and do their obvious duty in 
helping to enforce it. 

L. F.. Fortney. 

Plainfield, Vt. 


* * 


ARE WE LIBERALS? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Are we “‘Liberals?’”’ Isn’t there still some small degree of 
bigotry in the most of us? Do we realize that the Creator did 
not make us to believe alike any more than He made us to look 
alike? The only man I have little patience with is a hypocrite 
who pretends to believe that which he does not fully believe, and 
I do not think that there are many conscious hypocrites. Some 
people think they believe many things that they do not really 
believe in their subconscious minds. I know a very nice Chris- 
tian old lady who subscribed to all the creed of her church and 
really thought she believed it, but who often dropped remarks 
that showed plainly that her faith in conscious immortality was 
not really very well founded. She was not a hypocrite, but in 
her subconscious mind she was really doubtful of any conscious 
existence after death. There are many others who stand in the 
same position as to various articles in the creeds they profess 
to believe, simply because they do not think for themselves and 
place their faith on a firm foundation. Many of the founders of 
our government were not classed as Christians, but were Deists. 


They were very religious men in the best sense of the word, but 
if we say a word in their defense we are classed as “‘infidels.’’ 
We should, however, give them credit for their good qualities 
and respect their sterling honesty in declaring their convictions 
even though it made them unpopular. 

I have in my library a very rare and almost unknown book 
of 477 pages, ‘Reason the Only Oracle of Man, or a Compendous 
System of Natural Religion,’ by Ethan Allen, the hero of Ti- 
conderoga, printed by Haswell & Russell, Bennington, Vermont, 
1784. He was a great reasoner and the book is well worth a 
careful perusal, even though we may disagree with some of his 
conclusions. He was a Deist, his views very similar to those of 
Thomas Paine, but owing to his active service in the Revolu- 
tion and great popularity he escaped the vilification and abuse 
that were the lot of Paine. I once read a small volume by Ben- 
jamin Franklin that was along the same line, but was never able 
to secure a copy of the book. Colonel Ethan Allen’s book has 
been handed down to me from my great-grandfather, whose re- 
ligious opinions were very similar. 

I have a wonderful heritage of liberal ancestry. In the 
records of Watertown, Mass., is found the statement that on 
May 27, 1661, the houses of ‘(Old Warren and Goodman Ham- 
mond were ordered searched for Quakers.” William Hammond 
was not a Quaker but was a church member, but he was evi- 
dently a “‘liberal.”” Through my grandmother I trace my an- 
cestry to the Buffums and Southwicks, who were persecuted in 
Salem, so I think I have a right to consider myself a liberal, and 
I very much appreciate the Christian Leader as an exponent of 
real Christian liberalism. 

F.S. Hammond. 

St. Petersburg, Fla. 


* * 


OBEY THE BIBLE AND PREVENT FLOODS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

In the Literary Digest for Feb. 18, in regard to Christian 
unity you are quoted as saying, ‘“‘The Pope will walk out to lunch 
with the Moderator of the General Assembly.”” I am a Presby- 
terian and I am sure that it is not the Moderator’s fault if this 
is not possible now. 

We must remember that Judas Iscariot was one of the twelve. 
How are we to know the true and the false? Jesus Christ said 
(John 17:17) “‘Thy Word is truth,” and ‘“‘“Man shall not live 
by bread alone but by every word that proceedeth from the 
mouth of God.” God says, ‘“‘The seventh day is the Sabbath of 
the Lord thy God.’’ How many agree with Him? 

Why not agree with the word, then we will find that we are 
united with each other! 

Let us have a calendar with the seventh day named the 
Sabbath to agree with God’s word. We really need this as a 
flood preventive measure, for, according to Leviticus 26 : 2-12, 
it is for keeping ‘““My”’ sabbaths and ““My”’ commandments that 
God promises ‘‘rain in due season.” 

Mary J. Armstrong. 


Kewanee, Til. 
* * 


THE BOLD COLD STAND 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Your editorial in the Christian Leader of March 10 on ‘‘The 
Bold Cold Stand of a Unitarian’? makes me write the following: 
First: The Roman Catholic Church is primarily a foreign 
political machine; and secondarily a religious institution. Second: 
A member of the Roman Catholic Church is bound under oath 
to obey the commands of the church or suffer the penalty of ex- 
communication. Third: The Roman Catholic Church claims 
to be the infallible interpreter of all matters under heaven and 
earth, and all other interpreters are anathema and damnable. 
Fourth: A member of the Roman Catholic Church must obey 
the pronouncements of his church in all the realms of life here 
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and hereafter. The American Constitution and political in- 
stitutions of the United States are fallible, heretical matters made 
out of the minds of mistaken, fallible and heretical men. I do not 
object for a moment to any man’s religious views, and would 
gladly welcome a Roman Catholic President if the Roman 
Catholic Church was—per se—a religious institution. As it is 
a foreign political institution, and all its members must obey its 
mandates first, last and always or be forever damned, I can not 
vote for or welcome a Roman Catholic President. Mr. Taft is 
a Unitarian; but the Unitarian Church is an American religious 
institution, and does not claim infallibility in either religious or 
political affairs. Mr. Taft’s—when President of our country— 
first and foremost duty was to our Constitution and our institu- 
tions. Those were his first and chief concern. Had he been a 
Roman Catholic his first and chief concern would have been 
the commands of the Roman Catholic Church. Until the Roman 
Catholic Church ceases to be a foreign political institution that 
claims first allegiance from all its members to its mandates both 
on earth and in heaven, I can not welcome a Roman Catholic 
as our President. 
H.E. Latham. 


* * 


WELL DESERVED PRAISE 


To the Editor of the Leader: : 

The Southern Number is great. It is all good. But I must 
especially commend Petrie’s ‘‘What Christ Means to Me.” It 
is to me one of the soundest pieces of religious declaration I have 
read for a long time. And it has the strength of going straight 
to the point without unnecessary phrases. 

Byron A. Mead. 
* * 


DR. JOHONNOT ON CREEDS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In your issue of March 17, you have-an editorial regarding 
a change in the requirement of our constitution making it neces- 
sary for one to assent to the Five Principles in order to be ad- 
mitted to a Universalist church. As I was the ‘‘correspondent’’ 
referred to, whose letter was the occasion of the editorial, I 
would like space to endorse the editorial and to add a few words 
on the same line. 

I have always interpreted the “latitude” clause, which 
follows the statement of the principles, broadly in receiving 
persons into the Universalist Church, though I personally sub- 
scribe to the principles without mental reservation, and though I 
hold that the statement regarding the Bible is quite meaningless. 
It has been my custom to say to applicants for church member- 
ship; “The Universalist Church is a branch of the Christian 
Church, and the essentials of Christianity are found in the two 
Commandments of Jesus. We have our special viewpoint. Do 
you find yourself in sympathy with our interpretation of Chris- 
tianity, as you understand it?”’ If the applicant can truthfully 
assent to this, I then ask, “‘Are you ready to abide by these 
principles and will you endeavor faithfully, with the help of God, 
to live by them?” or similar words. If the applicant can and 
does assent to these questions, I have held this sufficient to 
accept him as a member of the Universalist Church. I have 
deemed this a conformity to the conditions of fellowship. 

Yet I heartily sympathize with the view that we should not 
make creed or belief the basis of fellowship. In this respect I 
think the Congregational denomination is more liberal and more 
in line with the teachings of Christ than is the Universalist de- 
nomination. In the former, each local church prescribes its own 
ereed and conditions of fellowship. Many of them are making 
a covenant “‘to walk together in love” the condition of member- 
ship, rather than assent to a creed. 

I am now ministering to a federated church composed of 
one-fourth Unitarians and three-fourths Congregationalists. 
Both churches, however, continue their organizations and I 
have received members into each of these two churches. The 
“test of reception” of the Congregational chur h, after having 
been changed several times, is now as follows: “Dearly beloved, 
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called of God to be His children, through Jesus Christ, you are 
here that, in the presence of God and His people, you may enter 
into the fellowship and communion of the Christian Church. 
You do heartily repent of your sins; you consecrate yourself unto 
God and your lives to His service; you accept His word as your 
law, and His Spirit as your Comforter and Guide; and, trusting 
in His grace to confirm and strengthen you in all goodness, you 
promise to do His holy will as it shall be made known unto you. 
Do you thus truly confess and heartily promise?”’ 

I call this an extremely liberal conditfon of fellowship. 
I believe that almost any Universalist can heartily assent to it 
and so be eligible to join this Congregational church, if he so 
desired. When I compare this statement with our own, I think 
ours lays more stress on the holding of a certain set of dogmas; 
and so is less in line with “‘pure Christianity.’’ I would like to 
see the Universalist Church come up abreast of these liberal 
Congregational churches. 

Rodney F.. Johonnot. 


* * 


CUTLER ON A BIG NAVY 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have read many controversial articles in your paper on 
important subjects, and kept still, though they disturb me at 
times. Some one advised us to urge our Congressmen to work 
and vote against increasing our navy. I voted for the men I 
thought capable to represent us, and leave these matters to them. 
Moreover, I am in favor of a better navy. I believe in being 
ready for any possible contingency in anything. So do we all, 
but we often fail. Had we been ready in 1914 there would not 
have been any World War. Our navy was too small, our army 
not as large as the police force of New York, and our artillery 
able to operate two and one-half hours. The Kaiser knew all 
this and so struck, and when we promised to help it took us two 
years to get ready. I was in the National Guard and responded 
in six and one-half hours because our company was ready, but 
there were no ships for transport, and I entered the shipyard— 
twelve hours every night for five and one-half months, while the 
soldiers and supplies waited and died, and all because we, as a 
government, were not ready for something liable to happen to 
any nation at anytime. Our democracy has never been ready for 
any of the wars we have been in. 

I am not a pacifist, like some of us. Men will always get 
angry, aggressive, or patriotic in defense of home. Better let 
our navy rot in our harbors than be found short of one when 
needed. Roosevelt warned us and we did not listen till we took 
time to get ready. It is cheaper to be always ready than be 
caught not ready. We lock our doors every night, and maintain 
police day and night, and the burglars keep away. Let us be 
as prudent in national affairs. We-maintain a government for 
several things, chiefly to protect each of us against any danger 
within or without. Every one of us is under a moral obligation 
to be ready at any moment to respond to a call to serve as a 
soldier when there is need. 

The best way to maintain peace is to be all ready for war. 
This is the advice of George Washington and very much safer 
than that of any pacifist I have ever listened to. So let the 
President and Congress alone when they are providing for public 
safety on land or sea. 

M. S. Cutler. 

East Jaffrey, N. H. 

* * 
FOR ELLIS ISLAND 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

You may be interested to know that in response to the 
call for clothes or money for Ellis Island, I put a bowl on the table 
at our town meeting dinner, and have turned over $6.25 to the 
treasurer of our local branch of the Red Cross to be sent to Mr, 
Mulholland. 

I enjoy the Leader very much, and like to cruise around with 
you and the Madame. 

Lucy Milton Giles. 
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Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


It is easier to build bridges across the chasms of misunderstanding than to remove the mountains of prejudice. 


A Son of Mother India Answers 
By Dhan Gopal Mukerji. (Dutton. $1.50.) 

Katherine Mayo’s ‘‘Mother India’ has 
produced a universal storm in India, and 
has unfortunately set back by at least 
twenty-five years the chance of mutual 
understanding between the United States 
and India. Dhan Gopal Mukerji’s reply 
is an interesting summary of arguments 
from the Hindu viewpoint which have 
been advanced, with a great deal of force 
and persuasiveness, to demonstrate the 
falsity and rashness of some of Miss 
Mayo’s conclusions and also her total 
incapacity to sit in Judgment over an 
ancient civilization complicated by a be- 
wildering variety of racial types and 
languages. 

Throughout the book there breathes a 
spirit of sweet reasonableness scrupu- 
lously avoiding invective or a desire to 
show up the weak points of American 
civilization by way of retaliation. 

Mr. Mukerji shows that Miss Mayo 
fails to give any sign of good-will, sym- 
pathy or devotion to the real interests of 
India and has persistently avoided giving 
any credit for any virtue to the people of 
that country. Her illustrations have been 
carefully chosen to show up only the de- 
graded types of humanity, leaving on the 
mind of the American reader the impres- 
sion that there are no elements of beauty 
or culture in India. 

The unreliability of several of the 
authors quoted by Miss Mayo is pointed 
out. Abbe DuBois, a fanatical missionary 
who was in India over seventy-five years 
ago, and several nameless writers, social 
reformers, medical authorities, Indian 
princes, were made use of by Miss Mayo 
to support mythical and untrue state- 
ments. 

Miss Mayo brings a general charge of 
untruthfulness on all the peoples of India. 
Mr. Mukerji’s objection to such a gen- 
eralization is well taken when he asks why 
she quotes certain Hindus when it suits 
her to prove a point, as if the evidence of 
an untruthful witness can have any value. 
But she goes even further and misquotes 
such leaders as Gandhi and Tagore. 

Mr. Mukerji advises Miss Mayo to 
rewrite her book, giving credit to the 
people of India for what already has been 
accomplished by their own effort towards 
India’s betterment and then inviting them 
in a true spirit of compassionate sympathy 
to root out certain social evils which un- 
doubtedly exist in India as elsewhere in 
more or less degree. We are afraid these 
suggestions will fall flat on Miss Mayo’s 
heart, which seems to be definitely set 
towards making out a strong case that 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


both the Philippine Islands and India 
should be everlastingly held in subjection 
by Western powers. 

Mr. Mukerji might have pointed out 
in his book that the main problem of 
India is economic. The growing poverty 
of India has got to be checked by increased 
application to wealth-production by the 
adoption of modern methods. Indian 
peoples have been controlled by a tradi- 
tion which over-emphasizes the other- 
worldly spirit and refuses to recognize the 
production and accumulation of wealth 
as being among man’s legitimate aims. 
We can not agree with Mr. Mukerji in 
his suggestion to Miss Mayo that the 
Indian government should pass a law 
making excessive concentration on re- 
ligion a real crime in the case of any in- 
dividual! He says that in the relation be- 
tween man and woman “‘physiology should 
displace metaphysics’? and at the same 
time wishes to become ‘‘trumpet-tongued’”’ 
in praise of Indian philosophy and mysti- 
cism. 

Out of fairness to the author, it must 
be admitted that it is on the whole a con- 
vineing answer to Miss Mayo’s “Mother 
India.’’ We have no hesitation therefore 
in commending it to the people of the 
United States as a reliable index of a 
much more reliable estimate of things as 
they are in India than that given by Miss 
Mayo, a total stranger to the spirit and 
traditions of an ancient civilization after 
a short visit of four months. 

Selondhe 
* * 
Religion and Art 
Sacred Symbols in Art. By Elizabeth E. 

Goldsmith. (Putnam. $3.) 

The author has performed a real service 
for visitors to European art galleries and 
churches—their name is now legion—for 
ministers who are not specialists in the 
field, and for the growing ranks of church 
school superintendents, teachers, and 
others interested in religious art and 
drama. Aside from its aid in worship, 
symbolism, misunderstood and even con- 
demned by our Puritan forefathers, is 
now generally recognized as an eloquent 
visible language, without a knowiedge of 
which Christian art is almost a sealed 
book. 

The little volume under review is 
frankly a hand-book, not an authoritative 
treatise. The absence of notes, references 
and bibliography is thus justified. But 
it is prepared with scholarly care and puts 
much well-classified material into little 
space. The double index of Symbols and 
Saints is an unusual feature, being a great 
aid to ready reference. 

Commendation is due for the fifty-three 
illustrations in the second revised edition. 


These, with a few exceptions, are not 
hackneyed subjects, and have the merit 
of being well printed reproductions of 
Alinari photographs. All in all, the author 
has done well what, in form at least, has 
not been done before—praise sufficient. . 

BE. R.S. 

* * 
The Living Bible 

By Bolton Hall. (Alfred A. Knopf. $6.) 

Mr. Hall, who is the son of Dr. John 
Hall, known to older folks as the minister 
of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church 
in New York, has done a careful and 
scholarly piece of work. Among the 
many attempts to adapt the Bible to 
modern readers this book will find a 
real, perhaps a permanent place. 

There will be those who will say it 
does not go far enough, and others who 
will protest against any such treatment 
of “the Word of God.” There is point to 
both criticisms, but together they are a 
tribute. For the book is neither radical 
nor conservative. It is the result of many 
years’ study by an eminent lawyer who is 
also an author of numerous books and a 
leader of large philanthropies. 

' All these things fit him for the task of 
reducing the bulk of the Old and New 
Testaments by two-thirds without essen- 
tial loss. This has been done by eliminat- 
ing the scores of duplications, ceremonial 
details, land boundaries, and other mat- 
ter that lacks both interest and value for 
the present age. 

The work is both scholarly and reverent, 
and will be helpful to the busy minister 
as well as to the thoughtful layman. 

H.M. 
* * 
English Preachers and Preaching 
(1640-1670) 
By Caroline F. Richardson. 
$2.50.) 

An extremely interesting book to those 
who are interested in this kind of book. 
Why did people who lived in the period 
covered by the essay go to church so often 
and in such numbers? Why did Samuel 
Pepys “‘listen to three hundred and twenty- 
five sermons in six months?” The ad- 
vertisement says so but it is hard to be- 
lieve that he really did, for this means an 
average of nearly two sermons for each 
day, Sundays, week-days and all. Sam- 
uel was also a devoted theater-goer and 
he was no idler in his business. No won- 
der that he arose at five in the morning. 
He was not especially pious. People 
certainly did go to church in an astonish- 
ing fashion. Why? One seeks in vain 
through this volume for an answer. We 
wish that the author had given us a sample 
or two in full of the sermons of the most. 

(Con‘inued on page 477) 


(Macmillan. 
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The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


MISS TOMO MURAI 


Miss Tomo Murai is the charming daugh- 
ter of Prof. Tomoyoshi Murai, one of the 
leading Japanese educators. She resigned 
her teaching position in the Peeresses 
School, Tokyo, Japan, to accompany her 
father on a lecture tour of America and 
Europe. And while she was. here in 
America we received a letter from Miss 
Georgene Bowen telling us of Miss Murai 
and her love for our Blackmer Home in 
Japan. This is the story: 

Miss Murai is one of the first great 
friends Miss Bowen made when reaching 
Japan. She has often visited the Black- 
mer Home, knows the girls, and the girls 
love her. Because she resigned her teach- 
ing position she will wish another when 
she returns to Japan. Miss Murai has 
every qualification desirable for a co- 
worker with Miss Bowen in Japan. Know- 
ing this and feeling anyway that inas- 
much as she was Miss Bowen’s friend we 
must meet her and know her, we got in 
touch with her while in Syracuse, N. Y., 
and made arrangements to meet in Bos- 
ton at the very first opportunity. 

It was such a pleasant meeting, and 
immediately we felt that Tomo Ko San 
was the ideal young woman for our work 
in the Blackmer Home. We talked to her 
about it and we talked to Professor Murai, 
with the result that he returned to Japan, 
leaving Miss Murai here until a decision 
should come as a result of a conference with 
her family and with Miss Bowen, when 
Professor Murai reached Japan. 

Miss Murai has been staying at Beth- 
any Union and has already started her 
studies at Boston University School of 
Religious Education, preparatory to teach- 
ing in Blackmer Home in the not far 
distant future. 

How anxiously we have waited for that 
cable which should bring us word, we 
prayed, that Miss Murai might remain 
for a year, study at Boston University, 
and then return to work with Miss Bowen. 
And Tuesday it came. This is what 
it{said—“Enbom Yes Murai.’’ What a 
very, very welcome message. Now all 
hearts are rejoicing that’ we are to have 
the privilege of having this daughter of 
Japan with us for a little more than a year, 
and then bid her Godspeed as she re- 
turns to become one of our missionaries 
in her own country. 

Wefwish that every one might have 
thef opportunity of meeting Miss Murai 
while she is here. But of course that will 
be impossible. However, you will see by 
her picture, which will appear in the May 
Bulletin, that she is all and more than 
wefhave said of her. A very sweet, 
charming, dignified and cultured daughter 
of Japan. 

She will remain at Bethany Union, 14 


Worcester St., Boston. Miss Hathaway 
is there at the present time and, needless 
to say, has made the days much happier 
for Miss Murai. 

So we pass on to you this very good news 
and know that you will rejoice with us 
when you read it, because we count our- 
selves fortunate, indeed, to have received 
that one small word, ‘‘Yes.”’ 

* * 

Miss Bernice Kent sails from Japan, 
homeward bound, either April 26 or May 
2, arriving in San Francisco May 10 or 
16. She will talk to just a few groups 


en route to New York, and in the fall we 
shall have the pleasure of hearing our 
youngest missionary tell of her experi- 
ences in Japan. We are looking forward 
to having Miss Kent with us next year. 


* * 


NEW STUDY BOOKS 

For Adults and Young People: ‘“The 
New Africa,’ by Donald Fraser; “Sons 
of Africa,’ by Miss G. A. Gollock; 
“Friends of Africa,’ by Jean Kenyon 
Mackenzie; “Thinking with Africa,’ by 
a group of African Christians. 

For Seniors: “‘Africa To-day,’ and we 
also recommend Jean Mackenzie’s book. 

Books for Intermediates, Juniors and 
Primary children will be given next week, 


Boston Ministers’ Meeting 


The regular Boston Ministers’ Meeting 
was held at Headquarters on Monday 
morning, April 2, President Nichols 


presiding and Dr. Conklin conducting the 


devotional service. Others present were’ 
Messrs. Roblin, Bissell, Attwood, Morri- 
son, Spear, Huntley, Stevens, Peters, 
Reardon, van Schaick, Robbins, Noble, 
Marshall, Leining, W. S. Perkins, Brush, 
John Paige, Raspe, Coons, Hadley, Mer- 
rick, Torsleff, McInnes, Abbott, Olson, 
Hoyt, Seaward, Mrs. McInnes, Miss 
Shedd, Mrs. Manter, Miss Hathaway, 
Miss Murai, Miss Freeman, Miss Farle, 
Mrs. Blackford, Mrs. Stevens, Miss John- 
son. 

The speaker of the morning was the 
Rey. William Wallace Rose of Lynn, 
Mass. He spoke in part as follows: ‘In 
a novel by Meredith Nicholson occurs a 
passage in which a woman, walking in a 
deserted park on a grey day, says to a 
friend who questions her, ‘I come here 
often for courage, the greatest thing in 
the world.’ We have been more apt to 
think of love as the greatest thing in the 
world, but you can’t have courage with- 
out having faith and hope and love, all 
three. The people we know who are the 
bravest are those who somehow combine 
in their lives these elements. It takes all 
three to make courage. 

“Wherever courage is found there is an 
admiring throng. With the people, how- 
ever, we find that the most ordinary type 
of courage, that of the soldier, is most 
easily discerned. The courage of the sol- 
dier, after all, is partly compounded of 
accustomedness to danger. A higher type 
of courage is that of the sudden hero who 
dares danger in an emergency. A still 
grander courage is that of unconquerable 
stamina, that of the man who sees defeat 
behind him and senses it waiting for him, 
and yet takes blow after blow and goes 
forward as if nothing were happening. 
This type of courage is not so popular 
because it is not so obvious. A still higher 
level of courage is the courage of cowardice, 
the bravery of a man who is afraid and 


yet forces himself to do the thing from 
which his soul shrinks. This type of 
courage is often to be found under a uni- 
form. It is the agonized effort of the 
human soul to resist fear and the power of 
darkness. : 

“The last and highest type of courage 
is the steadfast setting of one’s face toward 
going to Jerusalem; the courage of William 
Lloyd Garrison, of Abraham Lincoln, of 
Jesus. This kind of courage we see about 
us every day in the world; the bravery of 
men who are confronted with the wrecking 
of their life plans; of fathers and mothers 
who have their children torn from them, 
and who take up their duties as if hope 
still burned in their hearts; the impulse 
which leads men to do what needs to be 
done. This was the courage of Jesus when 
he set his face steadfastly to go to Jeru- 
salem. As we read the story of Palm 
Sunday the old conception of a meek and 
mild Jesus vanishes before the picture of 
aman of courage and strength. 

“The experience of humanity is the 
experience of Jesus to this extent: when 
we set our faces to go to Jerusalem courage 
flows into our lives, enough to meet all 
emergencies. What is Jerusalem? The 
goal we set for ourselves and pursue with 
singleness of aim. We moderns are apt 
to think of the story of the cross as far 
away, with no application to life, but go 
where you will you have to interpret 
life in terms of vicarious suffering love. 
It is by the supremacy of the spirit over 
the flesh that man has climbed upward 
through the ages. 

‘Somewhere on the horizon there are 
goals for all of us, goals we can attain if 
we can fix our minds upon them and work 
and wait. Courage is something that 
all the world needs, and it will flow into 
our lives when we set our faces to go to 
Jerusalem.”’ 

ID Sale 
* * 

He: “Do you like Gissing?’’ 

Her: “I don’t know how to giss.”— 
Michigan Gargoyle. 
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THE CHURCH AND WORLD PEACE 
Hal T. Kearns 


No cause is dearer to the heart of the 
church than that of world peace, if her 
pronouncements of the last few years are 
to be taken seriously, and judging from 
the machinery which she has created to 
promote the cause of peace. 

But how can the church make her 
greatest contribution to the important 
task of establishing and maintaining world 
peace? Tomy mind itis not by promoting 
any particular machinery that is calcu- 
lated to lessen the prospect of war. Not 
that I mean to minimize the importance 
of machinery. It is necessary and no one 
is a more ardent supporter of any agency 
that will lessen the prospect of war than I. 
But the task of the church in the cause of 
peace lies deeper and is more fundamental 
than any machinery can be. The machin- 
ery of peace, such as the League of Na- 
tions and the World Court, is only the 
way to peace, while what is most needed is 
the will to peace. And without the will 
to peace all the ways calculated to bring 
it about will be of no avail. The thing 
that matters most is what is in the hearts 
of mankind. Do they want peace or do 
they want war? 

The task of the church is to create in 
the hearts of people the desire for peace. 
And in performing this task the church is 
but carrying out one phase of the spiritual 
function for which she came into being. 
We must never forget that the primary 
function of the church is to influence the 
minds and hearts and wills of people. Her 
task is not that of dictating human conduct 
but of creating clean hearts and noble 
minds out of which good deeds will flow 
as a good tree brings forth good fruit. 
That is exactly the method she must pursue 
in her efforts to promote the cause of 
international peace. 

How shall she proceed? First by teach- 
ing the Universal Fatherhood of God and 
the Universal Brotherhood of Man. That 
is the primal truth which must underlie 
and undergird every effort to promote 
international good-will. If we could once 
get a majority of the people everywhere to 
accept that truth and equip them with 
the desire and courage to live by it war 
would soon be cast upon the rubbish heap. 

In like manner the church must teach 
the value and sanctity of human life in her 
efforts to promote the spirit of peace. 
War will not be outlawed until human life 
is held to be more precious than material 
possessions and something to be prized 
above all else. Of course by human life I 
do not mean mere physical life. That is 
not all that war degrades. It undermines 
and destroys man’s spiritual life as well. 
Indeed that is its worst effect. 

Again, the church can help in the cause 
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of peace by promoting international un- 
derstanding. In large measure war grows 
out of that suspicion and hatred of na- 
tions toward each other which is in large 
measure the product of ignorance. The 
church can do much to banish this ignor- 
ance. 

In a word, the primal task of the church 
in the cause of peace is that of education 
for peace. She must teach people that 
war is neither necessary nor inevitable. 
Once get that fact firmly fixed in their 
minds and then the way is open to create 
in their hearts a desire for and a will to 
peace. This will come only as they realize 
the oneness of humanity, the sanctity of 
human life and the folly of ill-will. These 
the church must proclaim with all the 
resources at her command. And if she 
does it effectively she need have no fear 
that the will to peace will not find ways of 
making itself effective. For when the 
people really want peace the means to 
peace will follow inevitably. 

* * 


B. OF THE N. M. C. 


This is not a new fraternity which is 
being launched—or perhaps it is. At 
least, it is a new project being sponsored 
by the National Memorial Church Cam- 
paign Committee whereby every individual 
in the denomination is offered the op- 
portunity ‘of co-operating in the great 
movement for the building of the National 
Memorial Church in Washington, D. C. 

Heretofore, many have been kept from 
contributing because they felt what they 
could do would be of little account. This 
has never been the fact, nevertheless 
many have hesitated on this account. 
They could not take one of the larger 
memorials which were offered nor did 
they wish to be bound by a pledge payable 
over a period of years. The result has 
been that many have done nothing toward 
this church. 

The Campaign Committee has evolved 
a plan whereby every one now has an 
opportunity to co-operate. This commit- 
tee is seeking to enroll thousands of Uni- 
versalists as Builders of the National 
Memorial Church. 

There is going out by mail to Uni- 
versalists everywhere whose names are 
on the headquarters mailing list, an ap- 
peal for enrollment. This is an attractive 
folder in the form of a Building Stone. 
Every one of these returned to the com- 
mittee at headquarters with a remittance 
of $10 will mean an additional stone 
provided for the church. ‘There is no 
limit to the number of stones that an in- 
dividual may contribute, but it is hoped 
that every Universalist will enroll as a 
Builder and give at least one. 

These Building Stones may be given as 
memorials to loved ones who have gone. 


” appreciation. 


In all our churches there are those who will 
want to honor the memory of mother or 
father, a son or daughter, who have been 
active in the work of the Universalist 
Church. Perhaps a class of boys or girls 
in the church school will place one or more 
Building Stones in memory of a beloved 
teacher who has died. 

Again, these Building Stones may be 
given as tributes to the living. Many 
believe in honoring a person in life and 
not waiting for death to show love and 
If the Builder so desires, 
his gift will be recorded as a tribute to 
some one still living whom he wishes to 
honor. Here is an opportunity to give 
Building Stones in the name of a son or 
daughter, now too young to know what 
it is all about. But how proud will that 
son or daughter be in later years when 
visiting the National Memorial Church, 
to find his or her name in the Book of 
Memory—put there by a beloved parent 
or friend who perhaps has since passed on. 

Some of the classes in our church schools 
will surely place one or more Building 
Stones as a tribute to the teacher who 
means so much to them. Some classes 
may unite in tributes to the superintend- 
ent or the pastor. Imagine the feeling of 
a boy grown to manhood who sees in the 
Book of Memory the entry “Building 
Stone contributed by the Bearcat Class 
of Blankville Sunday School as a Tribute 
to Harry C. Jones, Teacher.” 

What is this Book of Memory? It is to 
be a real book, to be kept among the per- 
manent furnishings in the National Me- 
morial Church, not in some storage room, 
but as a Roll of Honor of those who have 
become Builders. Space will be provided 
for the recording of gifts and the names 
of those thus honored. It will be one of 
the priceless records of the church to which 
later generations of Universalists will 
turn with respect and appreciation. 

This Building Stone Campaign is going 
forward rapidly. If you have not re- 
ceived the interesting material the com- 
mittee has been mailing out, it is because 
your name is not on the committee’s list. 
If you will write to the National Memorial 
Church Campaign Committee, 176 New- 
bury Street, Boston, Massachusetts, all 
available information will be forwarded to 


you. 
* * 


CREDIT WHERE CREDIT IS DUE 


Through an oversight, the name of Rev. 
Henry Westbrook Reed, D. D., of Water- 
town, N. Y., was omitted from the article 
‘Jesus’ Creed,’’ which appeared on the 
General Convention Page in the issue of 
March 24. This inspiring Lenten Medita- 
tion came from the heart and pen of this 
devoted minister, to whom credit for it 
should be given. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 


WHEREABOUTS 

Miss Earle: ‘ 
April 15-21. Reading, Pa.; New York 
City; Headquarters. 

Miss Slaughter: 
April 15-21. Scranton, Pa.; Cumberland 
Chapel, R. I.; Woonsocket, R. I. 

Dr. Huntley: 
April 15-21. Marlboro, Mass.; Cumber- 
land Chapel, R. I.; Headquarters. 


* * 


THE WAYS AT WALTHAM 


We learn through example. Waltham 
sets a good one. 

The following letter, written by a local 
leader, is full of good suggestions and will 
be read with profit by workers in many 
other schools. 

Dear Friends: 


When Mrs. Chamberlain was at our 


last officers and teachers’ conference, she | 


asked me to write and tell of a few of the 
things we were doing. 

In a course on “Supervision,’’ which I 
took last summer, the following outline 
was given us to use as a guide in planning 
the program for the Workers’ Conference. 
It may be used in whole or in part, de- 
pending on time and material used. The 
conference should be educational with as 
little business as possible. 

Worship or devotional opening with 
hymns, prayer, correlated to a given theme. 
Aim of meeting stated. 

I. For advancement of professional 
thought. An outside speaker. Book 
report. Secular education. 

II. Presentation of new material: may 
be equipment, pictures, some book or 
books, hand work, record cards, maga- 
zines to be passed around. 

III. Presentation or exhibition of good 
work done in school. Start teachers to do 
some specific work. Demonstration of 
class work using teachers as pupils. 

IV. Making teaching plans. Demon- 
strate methods. Projects, dramatization, 
story. 

After the educational program, business 
pertaining to the whole school may be 
transacted, other matters being left to 
the departmental conferences and various 
committees. 

Rally Sunday coming so early in the 
season, after vacation, I wished to have 
some posters made, and as it was too late 
to get a group or class to make them, I 
decided to use the teachers. The poster 
materials were procured, and after the 
business meeting closed, I divided the 
teachers into three groups, each group to 
make a poster. Some selected to cut 
pictures, others pasted them on, and others 
did the lettering. In this way I had my 
posters all ready in time to promote Rally 
Day. 

At the next meeting I had received a 
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SOMETHING ABOUT FERRY 
BEACH. I. 


Dean Harry A. Ross, of Emerson 
College of Oratory, Boston, Mass. 
He will lecture at the Ferry Beach 
Institute of the General Sunday 
School Association, his subiect be- 
ing ‘‘Kipling, the Uncrowned Lau- 
reate.’”’ Dean Ross is America’s 
foremost interpreter of Kipling, and 
is a delightful reader and a charm- 
ing speaker. 
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gift of about a hundred Copping pictures, 
and I wished to have them mounted. I 
purchased a package of grey construction 
paper, which makes excellent mounts, 
and after dividing the pictures and mounts 
among the teachers, gave them the task 
of mounting same. We mounted them all 
during the evening. (This work would 
also have been a good activity for a class 
group.) 

In demonstrating expressional activities 
our instructor suggested that we have 
materials on hand and use the teachers as 
pupils, for after the teacher had made the 
object herself or entered into the activity, 
she could better instruct her scholars. 
This is not only educational, but makes 
the meeting interesting, sociable and 
helpful. 

Soon after vacation, each delegate to 
summer camps and institutes was asked 
to give one point in religious education 
which he or she had gained that would be 
helpful and improve our school, Of the 
eight points given, 0 two were alike. 
They involved the’ singing of church 
school hymns, orchestral music, watch 
night service, community activities with 
young people, pageantry, art in religious 
education, the church support for the 
church school and improvement of teachers 
meetings. Each one was asked to demon- 


strate or put into action the point gained, 
and some have already been carried out. 

We try to hold a supper each month 
before our meeting in charge of a com- 
mittee from the teachers. This has proved 
an incentive for better attendance, so- 
ciable, and we can begin our meetings 
earlier and get through earlier. 

We greatly enjoyed and appreciated 
having Mrs. Chamberlain with us. Nearly 
every officer and teacher was present to 
hear Mrs. Chamberlain’s very inspira- 
tional talk on ‘‘The Teacher’s Responsi- 
bility.” 

I trust some of these suggestions may 
be of help to pass on to some other school. 

Cordially yours, 
Harriet A. Pownall. 


* * 


A GOOD WAY TO CHOOSE A NEW 
CURRICULUM 


Curriculum problems are always with 
us. Two schools that have recently made 
changes have gone about it in excellent 
fashion—our schools at Livermore Falls, 
Maine, and Dolgeville, N. Y. 

These schools have taken one depart- 
ment at a time, asking for a package of 
books from the Loan Library. These 
have been studied by the interested work- 
ers, and returned promptly to our library. 
Selection has been made, books ordered, 
and then another loan asked for the next 
department. 

Mrs. William Spoar of Dolgeville, N. Y., 
recently placed quite a large order with 
the Publishing House, at the same time 
writing an appreciative letter to our 
Association from which the following is 
quoted: 

“You people are certainly a great help 
when it comes time to decide anything 
concerning curriculum, and the Loan 
Library is a blessing. Many thanks for 
your help.” 


* * 


FACTS AND FOLKS 


Mrs. Mabel K. Gay, who for several 
years has been supervisor of vacation 
schools in Waterbury, Conn., now accepts 
a similar but much larger responsibility 
in Springfield, Mass. She will have twenty- 
one schools in her charge. Mrs. Gay was 
reared in our church in Fitchburg, Mass., 
and is very loyal. She was the author of 
the Christmas service, ‘‘In Bethlehem of 
Judea,’ issued by the General Sunday 
School Association in 1926. 


The church school at Meriden, Conn., 
while not large, is well organized. Several 
new teachers have been added and the 
average of attendance is remarkably high. 


At its coming graduation the Rochester 
School of Religious Education will grant 
a diploma for a completed course to Miss 
Grace Rice of the Universalist Church. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rey. E. Dean Ellenwood of Woonsocket, 
R. I., took the lead this year in getting the 
Protestant churches of Woonsocket to 
unite in noonday Lenten services in a 
down-town theater of that city. Rey. 
William Couden, pastor of the First 
Universalist Church of Providence, R. I., 
was the speaker at the last of these ser- 
vices, which proved highly successful. 


Rev. Clarence Guy Robbins, D. D., of 
Lawrence, for the first time in a pastorate 
of twenty years, put the Haster. com- 
munion and reception of members on 
Thursday night of Holy Week. He had 
an attendance of over 200 and received 
twenty-six new members. Dr. van Schaick 
was the preacher for this service. Dr. 
Robbins has had one of the most success- 
ful years of his pastorate. 


Rev. Theodore A. Fischer, D. D., of 
New Haven, Conn., on April 1 finished the 
twenty-second year of his pastorate in 
New Haven. Dr. Fischer has been in 
New Haven longer than any other minis- 
ter in the history of the New Haven church. 
This is one of the oldest pastorates in the 
history of our church in Connecticut. 


Rey. Clarence E. Rice, D. D., and Mrs. 
Rice have arrived at their home in Spring- 
field, Mass., after spending the winter in 
Florida. Dr. and Mrs. Rice made the 
voyage back on the steamship Shawnee. 
They are booked to sail via the Red Star 
Line for Europe July 14. They will spend 
the summer touring on the Continent and 
the winter along the Riviera and in 
Egypt, and again visit the Holy Land. 


Rev. George E. Leighton, D. D., re- 
ceived sixteen new members at the Maundy 
Thursday services in Somerville. 


Mr. Otis R. Rice of the Episcopal 
Theological School at Cambridge, Mass., 
will spend next year in post-graduate 
study at Cambridge, England, and serve 
at the Liverpool Cathedral under Canon 
Raven. 


Mr. Dana Danforth of Dover-Foxcroft, 
Me., and his daughter, Mrs. Wappler of 
New York City, were at Universalist 
Headquarters April 6. 


Mr. Lawrence W. Abbott of Tufts 
College has accepted the invitation of the 
Methuen, Mass., church to become its 
regular minister. Mr. Abbott has been 
supplying at Methuen for several weeks. 


Returning to Boston after nearly a 
month in the field, Dr. Lowe was the Easter 
preacher at Beacon Church, Brookline. 


Rev. Carl Schultz of the Evangelical 
Congregational Church, Hingham, Mass., 
has accepted the invitation to the pastorate 
of the Federated Church, Hyannis, Mass. 


and Intenests 


This church is a federation of Congrega- 
tionalists and Universalists, using the 
building which was formerly the Uni- 
versalist church. Mr. Schultz will begin 
at Hyannis May first. 


Mrs. Nellie C. Haynes, wife of the Rev. 
Harold Haynes of Southbridge, Mass., 
was the speaker at the April meeting of 
the Universalist Sabbath School Union 
of Greater Boston, April 18, at the First 
Universalist Church of Arlington. 


Dr. Coons has for April these special 
speaking engagements: April 1, Chelsea; 
April 15, Malden; April 22, Westfield; 
April 29, Warren. On April 5, he had the 
Maundy Thursday service in Beacon 
Church, Brookline, administering the 
communion. 


Dr. Huntley supplied the Newtonville, 
Mass., pulpit on Easter Sunday. Rev. 
J. H. Peardon will be the preacher in this 
church on April 15, 22, and 29. 


Rev. George W. Colson of West New- 
ton, Mass., was the preacher at Mansfield, 
Mass., through March and on Palm Sun- 
day and Easter. Mr. Robert Steven of 
Tufts College is to be the supply in Mans- 
field on April 15 and 22. 


Mrs. Roderick J. Mooney, wife of Dr. 
R. J. Mooney of Bradford, Pa., has been 
placed by devoted friends in the care of a 
specialist in Buffalo, N. Y. Mrs. Mooney 
is improving and full restoration to health 
is expected soon. 


Rey. Vincent E. Tomlinson, D. D., of the 
First Universalist Church of Worcester, 
as is his custom, united with fourteen 
other Protestant ministers in a Good 
Friday service. The service lasted from 
12 until 3 p. m., and Dr. Tomlinson was 
the speaker for the sixth period on the 
subiect “It is finished.” 


Rev. U. S. Milburn, D. D., of Everett, 
is making a deep impression upon churches 
of many faiths by his illustrated lecture, 
‘“My Impressions of the Passion Play,’’ 
which is largely illustrated by photographs 
taken by Dr. Milburn himself. 


News comes as we go to press that Mr. 
Greeley McGowin is in St. Margaret 
Hospital, Montgomery, Ala., where he 
was operated upon last Saturday for a 
ruptured appendix. 


Justin Glenn McIntire arrived at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Glenn R. McIntire 
of Norway, Maine, April 6. Mrs. McIn- 
tire was Rev. Marguerite C. Pearman. 
Mr. McIntire is a member of the Maine 
State Legislature and a prominent young 
business man of Norway. 


Rev. Clarence J. Cowing of Malden, 
Mass., was host at the usual Palm Sunday 
service of the alumni of the Malden 


»school of Religious Education held in the 
First Parish Church, April 1, at 4.30. 
President Daniel L. Marsh of Boston 
University delivered the address and Dr. 
Henry H. Crane assisted Dr. Cowing in 
the service. 


Dr. Ayres returned to his home near 
Boston on Wednesday, April 4, after en- 
gaging for over a month in a strenuous 
evangelistic campaign in Ohio. This 
campaign was in direct charge of Stanley 
C. Stall, State Superintendent of Ohio. 
Dr. Ayres conducted the Good Friday 
service in the North Weymouth, Mass., 
church, and preached the sermon in the 
same church on Easter morning. 


Maine 


West Paris.—Rev. Eleanor B. Forbes, 
pastor. The annual parish meeting was 
held March 27. The reports showed the 
work in excellent order. A community 
pulpit has been erected and was dedicated 
at the meeting of the Oxford Association 
when it was held at West Paris in the fall. 
The Five Year Program has been paid in 
full through the generosity of Mr. L. C. 
Boles. Rev. Eleanor B. Forbes was asked 
to remain another year. Miss Forbes 
begins her seventh year in this parish. 


Massachusetts 


Somerville, First—Rev. George E. 
Leighton, D. D., pastor. Prof. Clarence 
R. Skinner gave an address on the Big 
Navy Bill before the Woman’s Union 
Feb. 7, and at the mission meeting a little 
three-act play, ‘‘When the Little Old 
Lady Spoke,’ was given by members. 
That same night the annual parish meet- 
ing was held, William T. Hayes, modera- 
tor, George F. Horton, clerk. A sub- 
stantial raise in the minister’s salary was 
voted and the salaries of the treasurer 
and sexton were also increased. Edward 
Scott, Orville S. Waldron and Mrs. Ed- 
win M. Powers were elected members of 
the parish committee for three years. On 
Feb. 14 a Valentine fete was held under 
the direction of Mrs. Eden C. Hall. A 
chicken-pie supper was served, and an 
entertainment of songs, violin solos, and a 
series of tableaux were given directed by 
Mrs. Edwin | Powers. The decorations 
were hearts, cupids and valentines, and 
$193 was netted. On Feb. 21 the Lend-a- 
Hand girls gave the three-act comedy, 
“Dearies.”” The annual ladies’ night of the 
Men’s Club was held in February. The 
Fortnightly Trio of Winchester and Miss 
Barbara McCloud, reader, entertained, 
refreshments were served, and dancing 
finished the program arranged by Alonzo 
M. Haines. At the March meeting of the 
Woman’s Union, Mrs. Lottie Sampson, 
president of the Massachusetts W. U. M.S., 
was the speaker at the missionary session. 
At the afternoon session several reels of 
moving pictures of Ceylon, the Caribbean, 
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Jamaica, Panama and Cuba were given 
by Mr. Leonard of the Industrial Film 
Company. Mrs. Mabel Abbott and Mrs. 
Fred Durgin of the Social Service Depart- 
ment had charge of the afternoon. The 
annual men’s supper, one of the outstand- 
ing events of the year, was held March 13 
and a fine turkey supper was served under 
the direction of George F. Horton and 
the men of the parish. Rev. A. Gertrude 
Earle offered grace and Rev. Harold Mar- 
‘shall, Leon M. Connell, mayor of Somer- 
ville, and Dr. Leighton spoke. Songs 
were given by Miss Edna Holdsworth, 
church soloist, zylophone solos by Miss 
Ruth Bean and the church school orchestra 
made its first appearance. The one-act 
comedy, ““The Cure All,” was given by 
Mrs. Arthur Waldron, Ruth Smith, Edith 
Carelton, Orville S. Waldron, Lewis Watt 
and Louis Smith, On the first Sunday in 
March Dr. Lowe gave a talk on the new 
church in Washington. Pledge cards were 
passed and a good sum was realized 
toward the window in memory of Charles 
A. Tufts (who gave the land for Tufts 
College and for the old Cross Street 
ehurch), which this church is placing in 
the national church. During the Lenten 
season, Dr. Leighton has given a series of 
sermons on the ‘“‘Christian’s Philosophy,” 
and on March 28 he gave the noon-day 
sermon at Keith’s Theater, taking for his 
text ‘“Whom say ye that I am?” 

Boston, Grove Hall.—Rev. Flint M. 
Bissell, D. D., pastor. In connection with 
the special Palm Sunday evening service, 
observance was made of the fact that our 
organist, Mr. William V. Pett, was com- 
pleting fifteen years of service at Grove 
Hall. In that time he has been absent but 
once, and has been very generous in 
rendering extra services. The people felt 
that such faithful service merited more 
than passing mention. So, after his ser- 
mon, Dr. Bissell made a little speech ex- 
pressing the appreciation and gratitude 
of the parish and presented the surprised 
organist with a large basket of flowers, 
and then, “‘because flowers don’t last very 
long, and we want him to remember this 
occasion a long time,’”’ handed him a box 
containing a beautiful wrist watch, suit- 
ably engraved, purchased with the offerings 
of his many friends in the church. 

Michigan 

Detroit.—Rev. Frank D. Adams, D. D., 
pastor. The Laymen’s League of the 
First Unitarian Church of this city set 
aside its March meeting (the 27th) for the 
discussion of the Universalist-Unitarian- 
Congregational overtures toward closer 
fellowship—and what may follow. Dr. 
Adams, representing both the General 
Convention and the Church of Our Father, 
spoke from the Universalist point of the 
triangle. Rev. Alex M. Meikle, superin- 
tendent of the Detroit Association, rep- 
resented the Congregationalists. Dr. Au- 
gustus P. Reccord, minister of the Uni- 
tarian church and member of the Unitarian 
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Joint Commission, responded to the 
visiting speakers. Of course the program 
began with a fine dinner, served in the 
banguet room of the Unitarian church. 
As the evening went on all became more 
and more puzzled. Everybody, formal 
speakers and those who participated in 
the open discussion, agreed that there is 
no reason, either doctrinal or logical, why 
these three denominations should stay 
longer apart. The puzzle was, why don’t 
we do something about it? The general 
conclusion was that we must first acquaint 
the laity of the three churches with the 
whole situation in order to allay distrust 
and misunderstanding. Dr. Adams has 
aecepied an invitation to speak at the meet- 
ing of the Detroit Congregational Associa- 
tion on May 1. 


New York 


Southold.—Rey. Abram Conklin, pas- 
tor. The parish house is being enlarged to 
provide a more convenient kitchen for the 
Ladies’ Society and an additional room for 
the growing Sunday school. Much of 
the work is being done by members of the 
Men’s Club, who volunteered their ser- 
vices for this purpose. The Men’s Club 
now numbers forty members. 


Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia, Messiah.—Rev. H. E. 
Benton, D. D., pastor. The Comrades 
(men’s organization) entertained the board 
of directors of the Men’s Club of the Kene- 
seth Israel Temple on Monday evening, 
April 2. A supper was served to about 
sixty men. Following the supper, Mr. 
Gough, president of the Comrades, intro- 
duced the speaker, Rabbi Julian B. Feibel- 
man, who gave a very interesting and 
inspiring address. The evening of friend- 
ly sociability proved very enjoyable to all. 


Vermont 


Woodstock.—Rey. J. L. Dowson, pas- 
tor. The annual parish meeting was held 
April 3, with over a hundred people present 
at the supper and business session. Re- 
ports showed progress all along the line. 
Mrs. Francis S. Mackenzie gave the trus- 
tees a check for $125 to repair the organ, 
and promises further donations towards 
needed objects. Her husband, the late 
F. S. Mackenzie, was for many years one 
of the mainstays of the church, and Mrs. 
Mackenzie, who is an Episcopalian, con- 
tinues the good work in his memory and 
because of her own interest in our cause. 
The North Chapel Men’s Club has sixty 
members, meeting once a month at the 
Commercial Hotel. The union Sunday 
evening services, held during Lent, with 
four denominations co-operating, had an 
average attendance of two hundred and 
fifty, and were all helpful and inspiring. 
The offerings are to be devoted to the ex- 
penses of the daily vacation Bible school 
to be heldin July. The four denominations 
—Methodist, Christian, Congregational and 
Universalist—have engaged Miss Denny, 
a specialist in Sunday school work, as 


superintendent of religious activities among 
the young people of our town for one year, 
beginning in September, and for the 
support of this important work an appeal 


will be made to the whole town. 
* * 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 472) 
popular preachers. The excerpts that she 
does give are stupid enough to put a 
modern audience into a comatose condi- 
tion in ten minutes. For one who is look- 
ing for amusement this volume will prove 
a disappointment, but to the student of 
history or homiletics it affords a curious 

interest. 
ROME. 


Reviews are by Prof. Samuel L. Joshi, 
Department of Comparative, Religion, 
Dartmouth College; Rev. Eugene R. 
Shippen, D. D., Boston, president of the 
Religious Arts Guild; Dr. Harold Marshall, 
manager of the Christian Leader, and Prof. 
Frank Oliver Hall, Tufts College. 


* * 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
1928 : 
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ORDINATION OF O. E. BRYANT 
(Continued from page 450) 

way, gave the charge to the candidate, 
and Rey. Stanley Manning led in the act 
of ordination, offered the prayer and gave 
the charge to the people. Mrs. L. L. 
Mason, president of the Community Club, 
extended the greetings of the town. 

A congregation of nearly three hundred 
people filled the church and the upper 
and lower vestries, attesting to the esteem 
in which Mr. Bryant is held and to the fine 
spirit of co-operation which obtains among 
the churches of the town. During the 
past winter they have been holding union 
evening services once a month, and this 
service took the place of one of these. 

Mr. Bryant came to this church from 
Mechanic Falls, where he had been pastor 
of the Methodist church, although he had 
not been ordained. He has led this church 
to a position of greater influence in the 
community than it has had for years, 
perhaps in all its history. There is a 
spirit of courage and optimism which 
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promises much for the future. The people 
are united and working with the minister 
and his wife, who have made themselves 
greatly loved. 


Notices 


MEETING OF THE TRUSTEES OF THE GEN- 
ERAL CONVENTION 


The Board of Trustees of the Universalist General 
Convention will meet at the Hamilton Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Monday and Tuesday, May 7 and 8, 
to receive reports and for the transaction of any 
business which may properly come before the meet- 
ing. 

Any matters to be presented at the meeting 
should be in the hands of the Secretary not later than 
May 1, 1928. 

Roger F. Etz, Secretary. 

176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 

* x 
VERMONT FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


March 21, Rev. H. E. Latham accepted from New 
Hampshire. 
George F.. Fortier, Clerk. 
rhe 
MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP COMMIT- 
TEE 


At the regular meeting Monday, March 26, 1928, 
the following action was taken; 

License of Eric A. Ayer renewed for one year. 

Rev. F. T. Crane dropped at his own request. 

Ordained clergyman’s license for one year granted 
to Rev. William Ware Locke and Rev. James Al- 
cock. 

Arthur E. Wilson, Secretary. 
x Ox 
CONNECTICUT STATE CONVENTION 


The ninety-sixth annual session of the Connect- 
icut Universalist Convention will be held at New 
Haven Wednesday and Thursday, May 9 and 10, 
1928. 

The occasional sermon will be preached by Rev. 
D. E. Trout of Meriden. 

A. N. Foster, Secretary. 
a x 
CALIFORNIA STATE CONVENTION 


The California Universalist Convention will be 
held at Pasadene, May 8-10. Preacher of Occa- 
sional Sermon, Rev. Clyde Sheldon Shepard, D. D., 
of Los Angeles. 

F.L. Masseck, Secretary. 
=o¥ 

UNIVERSALIST HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


The Universalist Historical Society will hold its 
94th annual meeting at Stoughton, Mass., on Tues- 
day, May 22, at 3.30 p.m. Speakers: Mr. Murray 
H. Ballou, West Newton, on his grandfather, Rev. 
Massina B. Ballou, Hon. Oscar A. Marden of Stough- 
ton, and the Rev. Charles Conklin, D. D., of Can- 
ton, on General Richard Gridley, Pioneer Univer- 
salist Layman. 

oh« 
CONNECTICUT Y. P. C. U. 
Official Call 


The thirty-ninth annual convention of the Con- 
necticut State Y. P. C. U. will be held in Norwich, 
Conn., April 21 and 22, 1928. The business session 
is called for 1 p. m. Saturday, April 21, to be fol- 
lowed by a banquet and speeches in the evening. 
Sunday morning a special worship service will be 
held. Those desiring entertainment over night are 
requested to notify Miss Villa Bussey, 22 Hamlin 
St.,4§ Norwich. 

Martha L. Fischer, Secretary. 
* * 
W. U. M. S. OF MASSACHUSETTS 
Public Meeting 


A Public Meeting of the W. U. M. S. of Massa- 
chusetts will be held in the Universalist church at 
Salem, April 17. 

Morning session at 10.30, Mrs. Edwin R. Samp- 
son, state president, presiding. Devotional service, 
Rev. Hazel I. Kirk. Greetings from Salem Mission 
Cirele, Mrs. L. C. Nichols, president. Response, 
Mrs. Samuel G. Ayres. High Lights of the Recent 
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Foreign Missionary Interdenominational Confer- 
ence at Atlantic City, Miss Kirk. Address, “Real 
Stories of Real Children,” Mrs. May Crawford 
Clark, field secretary of the Children’s Mission 
to Children (Unitarian). Solo, Helen Cabot Miles. 
Round Table, conducted by Mrs. George E. Huntley. 

Luncheon will be served at 12.30, at 50 cents each. 
Reservations must be made not later than the morn- 
ing of April16. Write Mrs. L. C. Nichols, 53 Buffum 
Street. 

Afternoon session at 1.30. Organ voluntary, Miss 
Sarah E. Carlton. Prayer, Rev. L. C. Nichols, pas- 
tor. Roll Call. Address, Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D. 
Solo, Miss Miles. ‘‘A Christian Relay Race,” pre- 
pared by Mrs. Leroy G. Shaw. 

The church is located on Rust Street, less than five 
minutes walk from the station. Train leaves the 
North Station at 9.45 a.m. 

All who desire to avail themselves of the ‘“‘trip 
tickets,’ greatly reducing the railroad fare, should be 
at the window nearest Track 3, as early as 9.30 a. m. 

* * 
WEEK-DAY SERVICES AT KING’S CHAPEL 


Daily except Saturday at 12.15 p. m. Monday, 
organ recital by Raymond C. Robinson. Tuesday 
to Friday, inclusive, music, worship, sermon. 

April 17: Pres. Mary E. Woolley, LL. D., Mount 
Holyoke College, 

April 18; Pres. Ellen F. Pendleton, LL. D., Welles- 
ey College, 

April 20, Pres. J. Edgar Park, D. D., Wheaton 
College, Norton, Mass. 

April 24-27: Dean W. R. Matthews, D. D., King’s 
College, University of London. 

* * 


MISSION CIRCLE MEETING AT BETHANY 
UNION 


The Mission Circles of the Sixth District, in- 
cluding Malden, Melrose, Everett, Chelsea, Charles- 
town and Wakefield, will unite with Medford in a 
meeting at Bethany Union April 25. Brookline 
Circle and a number of interested parties will be 
guests also. 

Luncheon will be served at 170’clock at 75 cents 
per plate. 

Following the luncheon there will be an informal 
discussion of subjects and problems common to all 
Cireles. Certain topics have been assigned to dif- 
ferent Circles. The following topics will be con- 
sidered: Programs—How we conduct our meetings. 
Members—How we increase our membership. Mis- 
sion Study—How we conduct our Mission Study. 
Finances—How we raise our money. Missionary 
Education for the Young—How we present mis- 
sionary education to the young people of our church. 

At the close of this period we will repair to the 
parlor, and have music. Mrs. James W. Elliott, 
president of the Massachusetts Woman’s Inter- 
national League for Peace and Freedom, will give 
an address on “Our Sisters in Other Lands.” 


Obituary 
Mrs. Lee S. McCollester 

Mrs. Lizzie Parker MecCollester, who died at her 
home at Tufts College, Sunday, April 1, was the 
only child of Hon. Hosea W. and Louisa Southgate 
Parker, and was born in Claremont, N. H., June 
17, 1865. Her father, a leading lawyer, was the 
first Democratic Congressman elected from New 
Hampshire, and served two terms in Washington. 

In 1884 Mrs. McCollester graduated, valedictorian 
of her class, from Stevens High School at Clare- 
mont. The next fall she entered Smith College, 
graduating in 1888. On May 1, 1889, she married 
Lee S. McCollester, minister of the First Universal- 
ist Church of Detroit, Mich., and their home was 
in Detroit for twenty-four years. In 1912 Dr. 
McCollester was called to be Dean of Crane Theo- 
logical School, Tufts College, and since then their 
home has been at Medford, Mass. In Detroit Mrs. 
McCollester was connected with many public ac- 
tivities. She was a charter member of the Twen- 
tieth Century Club and served as president and 
member of the board for several years, and on leay- 
ing Detroit was made an honorary member. She 
was also organizer and officer of the Michigan Smith 
College Club; of the Detroit Chapter of the Asso- 
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ciation of Collegiate Alumnae; charter member 
and officer of the Fine Arts Society of Detroit; and 
member of many other educational and social groups. 
After coming to Massachusetts she held official 
positions in the College Club of Boston, was presi- 
dent of the Boston Smith College Club and the 
Boston Branch of the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae, and a member of the Tufts College Wo- 
man’s Club, and was a member of the Medford 
Shakespeare Club. Mrs. McCollester was recog- 
nized as a woman of unusual ability and was par- 
ticularly valued for her power to organize, to pre- 
side over public and committee groups, and to carry 
through effectively educational and social programs. 
She made friends easily and held them steadfastly. 
She was interested in all liberal movements and 
was outspoken in her own views. In Detroit, with 
her husband, she brought to her home notable 
people, lecturers, educators, and authors, from all 
over the world. Her home at Tufts College was a 
place of frequent social functions in connection 
with the college, and many distinguished guests were 
entertained there. The family home in Claremont 
was open house for friends from far and near. Mrs. 
McCollester was a lover of travel, and with her hus- 
band had traveled extensively. 

Three children have come to the home, one dy- 
ing in infancy. Those living are Parker McCollester, 
who married Dorothea Baldwin of New York, at 
one time assistant general solicitor of the New York 
Central Railroad, and now a member of the law 
firm of Lord, Day & Lord, in New York, and Catha- 
rine Gallaher, wife of Hugh Gallaher, whose home 
for three years past has been in Paris. There are 
four grandchildren, Roger Sherman and Duncan 
Lee McCollester, and Elizabeth Lee and Mary Gal- 
laher. X 

Services were held in Goddard Chapel, Tufts 
College, Tuesday afternoon, April 3, in charge of 
intimate friends of the family, Dr. F. W. Perkins 
of Washington, D. C., and Dr. Frank Oliver Hall 
of Crane Theological School. Interment was in 
Claremont, where services were held at the family 
lot in Mountain View Cemetery, conducted by Rev. 
V. E. Tomlinson, D. D.. of Worcester, Mass. 


SLL ATG YA 
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WANTED 


To correspond with the Church Clerk, County Recorder 
or any one having the record of the marriage of John Doyle 
to _________ _______— which occurred some time between 
1830 and 1845- Also the baptism of James Hugh Doyle, 
their son, and any other children of theirs born between 


1830 and 1850. 
B. M. PHILLEY, 
Magill Hotel, Clinton, Illinois. 
LAN Student and High Class Tours 
to Europe, from $575. 
For Itineraries Write 


Big Christian Cruise to Palestine 
and Egypt, sailing on June 15th. 
From $695. 


THE WICKER TOURS 
Richmond - - Virginia 
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Educational 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 
Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 
WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 


101 Bristo] Street :: :: Boston 


CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 
CERTIFICATES 


No. 1 
Neatly printed in purple ink on best 
wedding stock; folds in envelope to match. 
Price 60 cents per dozen. 
No. 2 
Booklet form. Contains the Winches- 
ter Profession, Articles of Faith and the 
Covenant as recommended by the General 
Convention. In envelope. Price 15 
eents per copy. 


Universalist Publishing House 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Woreester St., Boston, and ig within easy access 
of the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
quests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. For such 
transients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
&€., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICE, President. 


JOSEPH B. HORTON, Clerk. 


S £9 
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In All Sizes and Prices for Every 
Purpose 
Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


Lombard College 


GALESBURG, ILL, 


The only Universalist College 
west of New York State 


Lombard offers Academic, Scientific and Music 
eourses leading to Bachelor degrees. 


We invite correspondence with men and women 
contemplating a college course. 


JOSEPH MAYO TILDEN, LL. D., President. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


BIBLES = TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 

Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
teather, 60 cents. 

Bibles 

Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 62-8 inches. $1.75. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25. 


Teacher’s Bible 


Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size § 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Either the King 
James or American Standard version. 
$4.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


e° 
THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 

THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON, 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental School 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoe) 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are eommodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, sbls 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commeodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, 
a domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully le- 
cated fn a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very ren 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ez- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, wit® 
laboratory practise. 


Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1865 E. 60th St., Chicago, I. 


Burdett College 


18 Boylston St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 

Founded 1889 Send for Catalog 


Crackling 


Henry ‘and Sylvia were out driving. 
Henry had one arm around Sylvia, when 
the car hit a bump and skidded. 

“Oh, Henry,” gasped Sylvia, “use two 
hands.” 

“Can’t,” says Henry, grimly. 
drive with one!”’— Navy Log. 

Pr 

“Darling,’’ he cried, “I will lay my for- 
tune at your feet.” 

“But you’ve hardly got any money,” 
she whispered. 

‘No, dear, but what I have will look 
large beside those tiny feet of yours.’’— 
Good Hardware. 


“Gotta 


* * 


Interviewer: “I have been informed, sir, 
that you began life as a poor bricklayer—”’ 
Great Contractor: “There are two mis- 
takes in that sentence. I began life as an 
infant, and there is no such thing as a 
poor bricklayer.”—Texas Ranger. 
* * 

Old Slow Poke: ‘‘Mister Jackson, er— 
that is, I would like to, er—that is, I mean 
I have been going with your daughter for 
five years.” 

Old Man: “Well, whadda you want—a 
pension?’’—Stevens Stone Mill. 
* * 

A retailer wrote to a firm ordering a 
supply of goods. In reply the firm wired, 
“Can not send goods until last consign- 
ment paid for.’’ The retailer replied, 
“Cancel order, can not wait so long.”— 
Exchange. 

* * 

First Oldster; ““The young folks of to- 
day are headed for destruction.” 

Second Oldster: ‘Well, let’s hope they 
take their saxophones and ukuleles along.’’ 
—Life. 

* 

It would be a-fine stroke if somebody 
should convince big Bill that Chicago 
bandits are emissaries of King George.— 
Chattanooga News. 

* * 

“Ts Helen happily married?” 

“T should say so. Diamonds on every 
finger, and I think she likes him, too.’’— 
New York World. 

* * 

English philosopher says the character 
of children is determined between the ages 
of two and five. We'll say it is!—Phila- 
delphia Inquirer. 

* * 

Another thing—when you give a wed- 
ding present to a companionate couple, 
do!you get it back when they separate? — 
Dallas News. 

* * 

Children who hain’t learnin’ nothin’ 
at their mother’s knee these days can’t 
blame the knee.— Kin Hubbard. 

* * 

Companionate Version. — Children 
should be seen and not had.—College 
Humor. 
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Some Books We Publish 


Billy Sunday. Themanand method. By F. W. Betts, D.D. 25 cents. 

Book of Prayer. For Churchand Home. By C.H. Leonard, D.D. Cloth, 50 cents, 
Leather, $1.00. 

A Brief History of the Universalist Church. For young people. By L. B. Fisher, 
D.D. 50 cents. 

A California Pilgrimage. A souvenir of the United Universalist Conventions, 1916. 
By F. A. Bisbee, D. D. Profusely illustrated. 50 cents. 

Christus Victor. By Henry N. Dodge. 6th printing, leather binding, $2.50. Large 
edition with 46 illustrations, $3.00. 

A Commentary on the New Testament. 
L. R. Paige, D. D. 6 vols. $3.60. 

Cruising Cross Country. By John van Schaick, Jr.,D.D. $2.00. 

Did Jesus Mean It? By Frank D. Adams, D. D. $1.00. 

Faith with Power. The life story of Q. H. Shinn, D.D. By Dr. Wm. H. McGlaufiin. 
Illustrated. $1.00. 


From Good Luck to Gloucester. The complete story of the great anniversary cele- 
bration at Gloucester. A beautiful memorial volume of four hundred pages and 
more than fifty illustrations. Edited by F. A. Bisbee, D.D. $2.00. 

God and Company, Unlimited. By Frank Durward Adams, D.D. $1.25. 


The Goodness of God. In view of the facts of nature and the supernatural. By 
George T. Knight, D. D. 650 cents. 


An Honorable Youth. A helpful and practical book to place in the hands of any 
young man on the threshold of life. By J.C. Adams, D.D. 75 cents. 


Handicapped. The life story of Frederick A. Bisbee, including the best of the “Front 
Porch Studies.” $2.00. 


Hosea Ballou and the Gospel. By J. C. Adams, D. D. Bound in leather with full 
page portrait of Dr. Ballou. 50 cents. 


Human Destiny as Conditioned by Free Will. 
Eric Waterhouse and Wm.G. Tousey. 30 cents. 


John Murray. The Cornerstone of the Universalist Church. The Life of Murray, by 
Irene C. Rees. Introduction by F.O. Hall, D. D. Illustrated. $1.00. 


A Layman’s Religion. By Roger Sherman Galer. $1.00. 
Amemorial. $1.00. 
A book of prayers. By C. H. Leonard, D. D. Cloth, 75 cents. 


The Universalist interpretation. By 


A discussion by Lyman Abbott, 


Levi Moore Powers. 


Light and Peace. 
Leather, $1.00. 


Manuals of Faith and Duty. A series of books in exposition of prominent teachnge 
of the Universalist Church. The titles are “Jesus the Christ,” ‘Revelation,’ ‘“Sal- 
vation,” “The Church,” “Heaven,” “Atonement.” Edited by J. S. Cantwell, D. D. 
25 cents each. 


The Mercy of Hell and other sermons. 


Origin and History of the Doctrine of Endless Punishment. 
D.D. 75 cents. 


Over the River. A book of consolation for the sick and the bereaved. By T. B. 
Thayer, D. D. 75 cents. 


Rediscovered Countries. By Frank Durward Adams. A frank, fearless and straight- 
forward declaration of what present day liberal Christian theology actuallyis. $1.00. 


The Papers of John Pererin. By Richard Roberts, D. D. $1.00. 


The Palace of Mirrors. Cheerful, hopeful and inspiring essays. By Rev. J. F. Thomp- 
son. 50 cents. 


A Pocket Cyclopedia. Brief explanations of religious terms as understood by Uni- 
versalists. By J. W. Hanson, D.D. 25 cents. 


The S. O. S. Call of Youth. For parents and teachers. By Nellie EK. Friend. $1.00. 
Short Studies in the Larger Faith. By J.C. Adams, D.D. 30 cents. 


Universalism in the First 500 Years of the Christian Church. With authoritiea 
and extracts. By J.W.Hanson,D.D. $1.00. 


Universalism Asserted. As the hope of the Gospel on the authority of reason, the 
Fathers and Scriptures. By Rev. Thomas Allin of England. $1.00. 


Universalism in America. A history. By Richard Eddy, D. D.,2 vols. $2.00. 
Which Way? A Study of Universalists and Universalism. By L. B. Fisher, D. D. $1.00. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


By J. Fort Newton, D. D. $1.00. 
By T. B. Thayer, 


